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ENCYCLICAL OF LEO XIII. TO THE BISHOPS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


By VERY REV. A. F. HEwItT, D.D., Superior-General of the Paulists. 


NCE more our venerable and beloved Pontiff has 
given evidence of his paternal affection and 
solicitude for the Church in our Republic, and 
his high esteem and regard for this great Re- 

public itself, and all its citizens. We may say, 
with confidence and sincerity, that in no country are his in- 


structions and admonitions received with more reverence and 
docility, by bishops, clergy, and people, than in our own. 
Moreover, all our best citizens look on him, and treat his offi- 
cial acts, with respect, and reciprocate his amicable advances in 
a courteous and friendly manner. 

In the present Letter, the Pope not only expresses his grati- 
fication at the growth and extent of the Catholic Church and 
its institutions in this Republic, and his hope for a still greater 
prosperity in the future. He also gives us the assurance: ‘“ We 
highly esteem and love exceedingly the young and vigorous 
American nation, in which we plainly discern latent forces for 
the advancement alike of civilization and of Christianity.” 

Alluding to the Columbian celebration, he extends his view 
over the entire continent of the Greater America, and speaks 
eloquently though briefly of the fostering care of the Church 
over its infancy and early adolescence, of the apostolic labors of 
the members of religious orders and other missionaries, and the 
many marks and signs of Catholicity and its past history with 
which the New World is filled. Reverting to our own particu- 
lar nation, he notices the coincidence of the formation of the 
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constitution of the Catholic Church, and that of the Constitution 
of our federal Republic, and the mutual friendship of our first 
great archbishop and our first illustrious president: Carroll and 
Washington. ' 

The Pontiff pays a high tribute to the virtue and wisdom of 
the great Father of our country, particularly singling out for 
approbation and praise the principles which he inculcated so 
clearly and emphatically, in respect to morality and religion as 
the foundation of all civic and social well-being and stability. 

Hence it follows, that from the Catholic Religion flow out 
great blessings in the natural and temporal order, upon soci- 
ety and the nation. We take the liberty to add to this, that 
those who make war upon the Christian religion, upon the 
ethical code derived from it, and who seek to traverse and hin- 
der either the Catholic Church, or other religious societies, in the 
enjoyment and exercise of their equal rights before the law, 
are dangerous enemies of the country, who are working moral 
and political mischief, and undermining the foundation of the 
national welfare. 

It is to the equity and liberty established and sanctioned by 
our laws, and which are contravened by those who seek to de- 
prive Catholics of their full enjoyment, that the Pontiff ascribes, 
in part, the prosperity of the Catholic Church in this Republic: 
“Moreover, (a fact which it gives pleasure to acknowledge) 
thanks are due to the equity of the laws which obtain in 
America and to the customs of the well-ordered Republic. For 
the Church among you, unopposed by the Constitution and 
government of your nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, 
protected against violence by the common laws and the impar- 
tiality of the tribunals, is free to live and act without hin 
drance.” 

It is true that the Pope here enters a caveat, lest the conclu- 
sion should be drawn that our American status is the dest desira- 
ble status of the Church, and that the severance of Church and 
State is universally lawful and expedient. We surmise that this 
caveat has been inserted, not as having a bearing on America, 
but in view of some other countries, to prevent would-be inno- 
vators on their order from applying the commendation given to 
the American system in view of the particular state of things 
in this Republic to other nations where it is diverse. The 
medizval ideal of a Christian nation and of Christendom was: 
that a society of Catholics should be a Catholic society. The 
people of the United States are not a society of Catholics, and 
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therefore the nation cannot and ought not to be a Catholic 
society. Our status is the best and the only possible one for 
us, and we all, bishops, priests, and laity, will loyally and faith- 
fully concur with our fellow-citizens in keeping Church and 
State separated as they now are. Loyalty to our American 
Constitution does not require us to affirm that it is a model for 
Russia, Germany, and every other nation to copy. Neither 
does our fidelity to the same Constitution require us to con- 
demn the medizval ideal, in respect to the union between 
Church and State, or to pass judgment on the laws regulating 
their mutual relations in Spain or Austria. We do not cherish 
any absurd wish that the United States or any single State 
should establish the Catholic Religion. There are none so in- 
sane as to conspire and plot to bring about the realization of 
such an impossible scheme. It is true that the Pope says that 
the Church “would bring forth more abundant fruits if, in addi- 
tion to liberty, she enjoyed the favor of the laws and the 
patronage of the public authority.” Undoubtedly, if the whole 
people were to become Catholic, there would be a favor and a 
patronage extended to schools, asylums, charitable works, which 
would cause them to flourish more abundantly. The divine 
law in regard to marriage and divorce would be _ incorpo- 
rated into the law of the land, and many moral and social evils 
would be corrected by the enlightened Catholic conscience of 
the people and their representatives. Such a state of religious 
unity and harmony we must, of course, regard as desirable ; but 
it is only ideal, and there is no practical utility in speculations 
upon the happy effects it might produce. 

We have no doubt that it would be the greatest possible 
blessing to the nation, even in a temporal and worldly sense, if 
all, or a majority of its citizens were to embrace the Catholic 
Religion, and live according to its precepts and rules. It is 
our duty and our right to strive for this end; but only by 
argument, persuasion, example, and moral means. 

We may, perhaps, give a sense to the phrase, “the favor of 
the laws and the patronage of public authority,” which is per- 
fectly consistent with the actual state of separation between 
Church and State, and the practical conduct of our national, 
state, and municipal authorities during the past century. 

Our greatest jurists have declared that this is a Christian 
country. The Sunday is recognized and its observance protected 
by law. Thanksgiving and Fast Days are proclaimed by au- 
thority. Chaplains are appointed in legislatures, in the army 
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and navy. Colleges, under the control of ecclesiastics, and insti- 
tutes of charity have been liberally aided, and among these have 
been some institutions under the direction of Catholic authori- 
ties. There is nothing in this policy which is un-American. It 
would be contrary to the spirit and letter of our laws to favor 
one denomination above others. All should be treated impar- 
tially, not only those which are Christian, but the Jewish com- 
munity as well. It is not aid given to any form of religion, as 
such, when patronage and favor are extended to works done for 
the general good of the community and the service of the State, 
by schools, orphanages, foundling asylums, hospitals, and indus- 
trial institutes for training boys and girls in useful occupations. 
It is un-American for the State to ally itself with the sect of 
the Secularists, to the exclusion of all other sects, and to dis- 
criminate against religious societies, as co-workers in the cause 
of religion and morality. This is not the legitimate separation 
of State from Church, but hostility of State against Church. 

In this connection, it is gratifying to note the moderate and 
amicable tone of Bishop Paret, in his criticisms on the Encyclical, 
reported in the Baltimore Sux of January 31: 

“Tt is pleasant to find the Pope’s views with regard to the 
union of Church and State so much modified and expressed in 
so much more kindly manner than those issued a few years ago. 
It is pleasant that he gives thanks for the protection to the 
Roman Catholic Church as to all other religious bodies by the 
Constitution and government of this nation, and that by the im- 
partiality of its tribunals it is free to live and act without hin- 
drance.” Then, after quoting the paragraph upon which we 
have been last commenting, he adds: “It is, indeed, mildly 
putting the old and well-known claims of authority over all na- 
tions and all rulers.” 

Again, the bishop says: ‘“ There is so much that is excellent 
in the encyclical, that I would avoid criticism. It ends with the 
wish that those who differ from the Roman Catholic Church 
might be brought back from their prejudices and from their er- 
rors, and put in the better way of salvation. Surely we must 
be thankful for such kindly wishes, but, having our own con- 
victions, we think our best way would be to reciprocate them, 
to express, as I am sure all those who are Catholics without be- 
ing ‘Roman’ will do, our earnest wish and prayer that our 
brethren of the Roman Church may be delivered from the pre- 
judices to which they have been long subject, and that they may 
also find the right and true way of the Lord.” . 
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While we cannot endorse Bishop Paret’s remarks, we may 
nevertheless thank him for his expressions of good will and 
kindness, and praise his irenical tone. By all means let him 
and his brethren exert themselves to the utmost, to prove that 
their communion is the Catholic Church of America. All we 
ask of America is a candid examination of both sides of the 
question at issue between us. And may God favor the right, 
and bring us all into “the Unity of the Spirit, in the bond of 
Peace.” 

The Pontiff recommends the Catholic University in the strong- 
est terms to the cordial support of the hierarchy and people, 
highly commending the noble generosity of Monsignor McMahon, 
and exhorting those who are possessed of wealth to follow his 
example. In like manner he commends the American College 
at Rome to the affection of the prelates and the generosity of 
the people. 

The Apostolic Delegation receives a considerable share of 
the Sovereign Pontiff's attention. The inherent right of the 
apostolic see to send or appoint legates, delegates, envoys, into 
all parts of the Catholic Church, the necessity of doing so, and 
the actual exercise of the right from an early period, have been 
fully shown by Dr. Bouquillon, in the January number of the 
Catholic Quarterly Review. The Pope deigns to explain, that 
the establishment of the delegation and the mission of Arch- 
bishop Satolli, are an honor to the Church in the United States, 
as recognizing its title to rank with the older and most impor- 
tant divisions of the Church Universal. It is moreover neces- 
sary for the more perfect ecclesiastical order and administration, 
and for the prosperity of religion. 

The Pope explains that there is no interference with the 
canonical rights of bishops. The honor and jurisdiction of the 
Pope, whether his authority is immediately exercised, or medi- 
ately through a delegation, and the honor and jurisdiction of 
bishops, are in harmony with each other, since the Catholic 
Episcopate is one body, under one head. Their union and 
mutual co-operation are necessary to the well-being of the Church. 
So, also, is unity among the bishops. A slight acquaintance with 
church-history will suffice to show any one how disastrous con- 
tests of bishops among themselves, or with the Holy See, have 
proved in past ages. The Pontiff hopes, and we hope with him, 
that the influence of the Apostolic Delegate will powerfully 
tend to increase and perpetuate this harmony among the bishops, 
and thus to strengthen the loyal reverence and obedience 
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of the clergy and people toward their prelates and the 
Church. 

We can assure the Holy Father that American Catholics 
receive with gratitude the mission of the Apostolic Delegate, 
and are entirely disposed to give him due honor and obedience. 

The Encyclical contains much more salutary and opportune 
counsel and instruction, concerning Marriage, Duties of Citi- 
zens, Labor Unions, and the Press. 

Finally, the Pope earnestly exhorts both clergy and laity to 
be zealous for the propagation of the Catholic faith among all 
classes of our fellow-countrymen who are separated from the 
communion of the Roman Church. Missions to non-Catholics 
have already commenced, and are likely to be prosecuted on a 
larger scale in the future. It is to be hoped that the exhorta- 
tion of the Supreme Pontiff will encourage all who are en- 
gaged in this apostolic work, and stimulate others to join in 
it; and that the divine blessing will crown it with abundant 
success. The gathering of all Christians together into one fold 
under one. shepherd is a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished. And how can this be accomplished, except by a re- 
turn to that Church in which all our ancestors were once 
united, before the divisions of the sixteenth century? 

The last loving look of the venerable Vicar of our Divine 
Saviour Jesus Christ toward America is turned upon the mil- 
lions of African descent, and the many thousands of our 
aboriginal Indians, who dwell within our borders. This is a 
topic of such paramount importance and interest that it de- 
serves to be enlarged upon. This we are not able to do at 
present, though we hope that it may be done hereafter, and 
that others, more competent, may take it up and carefully dis- 
cuss it, both now and in the future. 

We conclude with an expression of the firm intention of all 
who are engaged in the conduct of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
MAGAZINE, and the Columbus Press, to follow faithfully all 
the injunctions and advice of the Sovereign Pontiff, and a pro- 
fession of our perfect loyalty and obedience to the Holy See. 
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PICTURES OF THE GALWAY COAST. 
By MARGUERITE MOORE. 


HE Galway coast offers to the artist or romance 
writer material with which to fill portfolio and 
note-book to repletion. 

Anglers find in it a paradise. Dryasdust 

archeologists and antiquarians, inquisitive bo- 

tanists, hammer-armed geologists, and_statistic-seeking social 

economists find there a happy hunting-ground over which to 
ride their favorite hobbies. 

Wild in aspect, almost inaccessible, it is seldom really seen 
by the tourist, who to examine it thoroughly must journey on 
foot and reside for some time among the natives, studying their 
ways, listening to their legends, examining their condition, and 
wandering at will on land or sea; thus alone can its possibili- 
ties be understood, its beauties impressed upon the mind. 

Along the stretch of ocean-washed coast, of which Arran 
Island off Galway harbor, and Innisboffin at the mouth of 
Clew Bay, form the extreme ends, may be found more material 
for romance and song, more varied types of character, strange 
costumes and customs, ancient architecture and modern pov- 
erty, than one will see elsewhere through the Emerald Isle. It 
is a beautiful coast. Beautiful in the sunshine of summer when 
blue waters lazily kiss its rugged face; terribly grand in the 
gloom of winter storms when the wind-lashed ocean leaps upon 
its shore in passionate fury. High above the inhabited island 
of Innisboffin towers Clare Island (County Mayo), guarded by 
three hundred and sixty-five islands of various sizes, like a 
stately queen surrounded by liveried retainers. In the days of 
the English Elizabeth Clare Island was a royal stronghold, but 
no blood of the Sassenach flowed in the veins of Grace O’Malley, 
who then ruled the island with stern hand, jealously guarding 
her rights, at times administering sharp rebukes to those 
thwarting her imperious will. 

When she met Elizabeth of England, to whom she paid a 
visit, it was as an equal, not a vassal; she absolutely refusing to 
pay homage by the slightest inclination of her haughty head 
before her sister sovereign, who was forced to agree to the 
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Irish princess’s view of what her position demanded. To this 
day one noble house in Ireland puts in practice a lesson rough- 
ly taught by Grace O'Malley. The galley of that valiant lady 
bore her one day into Dublin harbor, where she intended to 
make a ceremonious call on the Earl of Howth’s family. They 
were at dinner, unconscious of the honor to be conferred on 
them; at dinner with the great gates of the castle closed 
against all comers! Such a breach of hospitality was unknown 
in Doona, where all were welcome, particularly at meal-hours. 
All were not at dinner; the exceptions were the heir, St. Law- 
rence, and his nurse, playing “‘bo-peep” on the strand. Grace 
promptly availed herself of the opportunity to inflict the fitting 
punishment for inhospitality. She had the boy and his nurse 
brought on board of her vessel, a notice placed on the gate so 
tightly shut gave in strong language her opinion of people— 
probably she called them churls—who shut themselves up at 
meal-times. In time the boy was returned to his parents, 
hardier and more robust for his sojourn in Doona’s stronghold. 
The lesson was not forgotten; from that time up to the pres- 
ent the gates of Howth Castle lie hospitably open at meal- 
hours, though the welcome of unbidden guest may be none 
the warmer. 

The Arran islands at the other extremity of the Galway 
coast-line are not uninteresting, although no princess ever held 
court upon them. Lever, the Irish novelist, placed here the 
- scene of Luttrell of Arran, one of his best works. In the 
eyes of the ornithologist the islands are remarkable as the 
only places on the Irish coast visited by the Cornish “ chough,” 
a small black crow with coral-red beak. As its name implies, it 
is a native of Cornwall, and for some reason known but to 
itself visits this wild out-of-the-world place. 

Arran Island is wonderfully fertile, thanks to its limestone 
formation. At the same time so thin is the covering of soil it 
seems as though the seed could not find earth to hide its roots. 

Arranmore, largest of the island groups, is fast changing its 
characteristics, ceasing to be picturesque. The village of Kil- 
kerrin has a church, school-house, priest, doctor, police-barracks, 
jail, and other adjuncts of civilization. A steamer replaces the 
trading-smack which contrary winds so often detained in Gal- 
way while the provisions she bore were urgently needed on 
Arran. Pampooties are things of the past—or almost so. 
“ Pampooties!”—the reader naturally asks what are they? The 
footgear worn in primitive times by the islanders, formed by 
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steeping a piece of green cow-hide in water until flexible, scrap- 
ing off the hair and wrapping the skin around the foot, the 
shape of which it rapidly took. Inelegant in appearance they 
are, yet comfortable and non-productive of corns, bunions, or 
the other pedal ailments which in a higher state of civilization 
afford a harvest to the chiropodist. The Galway peasant does 








LOOKING OUT TOWARD ARRAN. 


not take kindly to foot-coverings. The tourists note the fact 
when they see men and women carrying shoes in their hands 
while trudging gaily through mud or dust. They cannot walk 
easily hampered by shoes, though it is considered good form 
to appear in them at church or market. At the journey’s end 
or near it they wash their feet in a convenient stream, then 
put on the shoes, with or without stockings. What a differ- 
ence shows in their gait on resuming the walk !—elasticity has 
gone from their step, they are uncomfortable and self-conscious. 

The costume of the peasant women is variable as the cli- 
mate. Looking from the window of Mullarkey’s Hotel, in 
Clifden, one needed but a slightly vivid imagination to fancy 
the market-place a Neapolitan plaza—so dark the hair of the 
native Galwegian, so vivid the impression of color caused by 
the dress or want of it. In addition to the short red petticoat, 
the material of which is flannel, spun, carded, woven, dyed by 
themselves, many wear a gay-colored patch-work quilt in lieu 
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of. cloak and hat; this odd substitute for a garment is cast 
carelessly over the head so as to expose the face; a piece of 
strong cord passed around the head-piece of the quilt and tied 
under the chin forms a hood; the hands are thus left free, and 
no brooch or breastpin is needed. Women may also be met 
wearing blankets, webs of red or even white flannel fresh from 
the loom and draped about head and shoulders; others appear 
in the red skirt and blue cloak dear to the artist-eye. Alas! 
the young women who can afford to do so ape modern fash- 
ions and cease to be picturesque. 

The Irish type of beauty is found here developed to per- 
fection. It is strikingly Spanish, and at times suggestive of 
Hebrew origin. Jet black hair, clean-cut features, heavy eye- 
lashes so dark it is a never-ending surprise to find them veil- 
ing orbs of bluish-gray. Their figures are tall, lithe, and vigor- 
ous. Enforced abstinence from flesh-meat has its compensation 
in the whiteness of their even teeth. Hard work out-of-doors 
develops the physical powers, while their native buoyancy of 
disposition triumphs over the misery of their lot. 

In character the Galway peasant is crafty, suspicious, at times 
treacherous, yet withal open-hearted and hospitable. To under- 
stand the contradictions of his disposition it must be noted that 
his faults are the result of the oppression under which he has 
so long suffered; his virtues are natural to himself. 

The feeling of hospitality pervades all classes. The fox- 
hunting squire, whose dinner-table is spread with mutton, fowl, 
game, beef, ham, fruit, vegetables, and poteen, all produced on 
his own farm; the jovial priest, who gives you hearty welcome 
to his dinner of corned beef, cabbage, and potatoes whose sides 
have split with laughter; and the poor woman with nothing to 
offer but potatoes, salt, and buttermilk are all representatives 
of the national characteristics. As a native poet wrote: 





‘Tho’ the cup is well-nigh empty, 
And but scant the meagre fare, 
Heart and hand give ready welcome— 
All may claim a brother’s share.” 


The Galway peasant is in many cases comfortably clad in 
gray frieze made by carding together the wool of black and 
white sheep. 

Superstitions long since banished from other parts of Ireland 
are still rife in Galway. Of these the most prevalent is a be- 
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lief in the fairies’ desire to substitute changelings for earth-born 
child, youth, or maiden. When a young girl dies after lingering 
illness it is not uncommon to hear a mourner say, “ Shure ’tisn’t 
herself was there this many a day”; meaning that the original 
bright, healthy maiden had been stolen with her bloom intact 
and replaced by the fairy semblance that pined and died. 
Belief in the power of the “evil eye” is as strong in Conne- 
mara as in Cairo, and spitting is regarded as the only reliable 
offset. The newly-born infant is first washed with the midwife’s 
saliva, and each one who looks upon the babe must remark, “ ’Tis 
a fine child, God bless it!” then spit upon it for luck, or run the 








A VILLAGE IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


chance of being blamed for any ill-fortune that may befall it 
owing to the omission of the formula. It is not safe to ad- 
mire cows, horses, sheep, or even inanimate objects such as 
boats, fishing-nets, etc., without the blessing and salivated punc- 
tuation mark. 

The Galway peasant is not particularly religious, yet he is 
prone to the celebration of saints’ days, or “ pattherns,” of which 
there are several throughout the year. Each locality has its 
especial patron saint—all of Irish birth—and from their festivals 
events are dated. ‘So many days after St. Darragh’s day,” 
or “weeks before Conan’s patthern,” are expressions used in the 
computation of time. 
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On St. Martin’s eve blood must be shed in every house- 
hold ; the very poor kill a chicken, those better off a lamb or 
goose. Apropos of geese, nowhere are they cooked to such per- 
fection, stuffed with potatoes, butter and onions, parboiled, 
baked in an iron pot-oven buried in turf-embers, the bird which 
saved Kome comes to table an epicurean feast as to flavor, a 
picture as to coloring. 

Geese are even more plentiful than sheep in Connemara, roam- 
ing in large flocks amongst the rocks and through the scanty 
pasture. Twice a year the living birds are plucked, hence the 
poorest cabin boasts the possession of three or four feather 
beds; one of these is kept in a large wooden chest together 
with pillows, blankets, and flannel quilts—all reserved for stranger 
guests; blankets, quilts, and bed-tickings are durable as iron, 
and almost as hard. In a few houses home-made sheets and 
table cloths may be found, but such are rare. Connemara was 
always more of a wool-producing than a flax-growing country. 

The spring of the year, beautiful everywhere, is especially 
so in Ireland. The young grass is softly green; hedge rows are 
thick with bud and blossom; pale, shy snowdrops, bashful violets, 
golden-heart daisies, yellow daffodils, and nodding cowslips are 
peeping everywhere; fields are starred with primroses. Black- 
birds, thrushes, larks, and linnets fill the air with melody, while 
the pink-and-white hawthorn and yellow furze add color and 
fragrance not to be delineated by brush nor described by pen. 

Over all this beauty hovers the chill shadow of poverty. 
Throughout Ireland, as in parts of Germany, the spring months 
are called the “ hungry months”; everything is scarce and dear. 
Cows, to calve in May or June, give little or no milk; the 
store of potatoes and turf is running short, in many cases is 
exhausted; cabbages and turnips are not to be had. On the 
Galway coast most families are short of potatoes by January. 
That means slow starvation, as Indian meal, though cheap, costs 
money, of which there is little in the country. Credit is diffi- 
cult to obtain nowadays from the Clifden shop-keepers. In 
former years large quantities of kelp were manufactured by the 
country people from the sea-weed which is found in such large 
quantities on the coast. Kelp was then worth from twelve to 
fifteen pounds sterling per ton. Clifden shop-keepers purchased 
it at that price for shipment to Scotland. Having the monopoly 
of the district market, they had no hesitancy in giving goods 
on time, payment being made when the kelp was delivered. 
Chemistry, in evolving aniline dyes from coal-tar, rendered less 
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valuable the kelp, until then the sole source from whence those 
dyes were obtained, and the price fell to one-fourth of what it 
had been. 

This want of food or of money to purchase it leads to a ter- 
rible state of things: a slow starvation, harrowing to the feelings 
of those who feel the hopelessness of individual effort in 
assuaging the suffering due to want of opportunity to work. 
Strong men are living on one meal of Indian mush in twenty- 
four hours—naked, unadorned mush without sugar or milk to 
make it palatable—not even plentiful, it is eked out with crabs 
caught in the rocks and roasted on wood fires. 

The people are naturally industrious, but have no employ- 
ment. The sea is teeming with fish which they cannot catch 
because they have not the proper boats, lines, etc., for deep-sea 
fishing. Even if they catch a quantity of fish they have no 
market for it. The town of Galway is fifty or sixty miles away, 














THE CASCADE AT CLIFDEN, 


with no connecting railroad. Clifden, the small town in the 
vicinity, buys only what is needed for home consumption— 
buys at a very low rate indeed. The dreary days pass slowly; 
men and women till the land, sow the seed, and cut seaweed 
for manure. The women work as hard as the men; they 
may be seen standing knee-deep in water, chilled by the bleak 
March winds, gathering the floating weed rich in fertilizing ele- 
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ments, sodas and what not, then carrying it long distances over 
rocks in baskets strapped upon their backs. However, 


“Be the day weary or ever so long, 
At length it ringeth to even-song.” 


Potatoes grow, corn ripens. On the twenty-fourth of June, 
St. John’s day, the mid-summer fair is held in Clifden. New 
potatoes are ready for the market, and with small quantities for 
sale the long-suffering people go forth on pleasure bent. Once 
a few coins are theirs to spend, privation is forgotten as if it 
never existed. They are hilarious. They sing, dance, drink tea 
and eat white bread, oblivious of the past, careless of the mor- 
row—a state of feeling calculated to excite the envy of the un- 
satisfied rich. 

If you study conchology and are interested in the marine 
flora, you will find pleasure hitherto undreamed of in sitting by 
the edge of the translucent pools left amid the rocks by the 
ebbing tides. Here are to be seen things of wondrous beauty 
hidden from the gaze of all but the favored few who, loving 
nature well, turn from the tourist-beaten track to rest with her 
in the dolce far niente. 

In those rock-basined pools are gardens of sea-weeds in 
gorgeous red browns, filmy leaved and delicate as hot-house 
ferns, their colors shading from darkest red through all the 
gradations of brown, pink, and cream to white. Dwelling 
amongst them are jelly-fish of coral red, whose waving filaments 
of silky fineness are hastily withdrawn at touch of finger-tips. 
Long narrow dragon-flies dart hither and thither in search of 
prey, in their eager, rapacious greed suggesting the money-grab- 
bers of the far-off world. Deep in the crystal-clear waters we 
see tiny green insects, gorgeous yellow ones, delicate shells of 
pink, and pearls that hold the rainbow’s tints. The hoary rocks 
in whose shadow you loiter are gay with sea-pinks that nestle 
confidingly in their old gray arms—arms that were old when 
the world was young. Rock-ferns and green samphire cluster 
in the crevices of the most rugged boulders, leading you to feel 
as if everything around were filled with sentient life, to believe 
that things inanimate love company. The blue sky is reflected 
in a bluer sea flecked with dancing golden light and snow-white 
foam. The blue of the sea is a deception, a borrowed sheen 
which, mirage-like, vanishes on nearer acquaintance. The actual 
tint of the ocean here near the shore over a sandy bottom is 
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green, a beautiful pale green, the shade of which is exactly 
produced in the stone called agua marina. 

Galway is deservedly celebrated for its white trout and 
salmon fishing. “ Anglers’ Retreats” and “ Fishermen’s Rests” 
abound near the lakes, of which the fishing is strictly preserved. 
A license to tussle with the playful salmon costs much coin of 
the realm, but the fish can be bought at a very moderate rate, 
owing to the lack of ice and transportation facilities. The 
average price of trout is three-pence (six cents) per pound. 
Here a word of caution inserted may save the reader from a 
future sense of being “sold.” Should an enviable happy fate 
conduct you to the Galway coast to make inquiries as to the 
prospects for a fish dinner, do not take an epicurean feast for 
granted because the fisherman to whom you speak tells you he 
has a fine trout for sale; to him every fish from a whale to a 
sprat is known by the generic term trout. If the peculiarity be 
unknown, a distinct shock is sure to be felt when, rushing to 
the boat, intent on buying salmon trout, one is confronted with 
a six-foot conger eel! With disgust the victim of such a disap- 
pointment refers to it now after the lapse of many years. On the 
coast sea-fish are abundant and varied. Often on calm summer 
evenings they rise to the top of the water in search of food; 
far as the eye can reach the ocean is black with them in 
shoals. Then, in their ardent pursuit of food, they at times 
follow the sprat on to the shore, filling creek and inlet to suffo- 
cation. Wild excitement results. Men, women, and children 
hurry to take advantage of the glut. The boy with a hook on 
his solitary suspender is well to the fore. The provident man 
fastens three hooks to his line; each time they bring in their 
victims. Women dip their baskets into the squirming mass 
and pull them up heavily laden. The very small boy or girl 
manages to have a share of the fun by falling in, being pulled 
out gasping amid general excitement, spanked to restore circu- 
lation, and set on the rock to dry. Such fish as are to be 
seen here! Beautiful their changing, gem-like hues, delicious 
their flavor even when broiled on a drift-wood fire amid the 
rocks, and eaten with hunger sauce au naturel, There are 
bream, mackerel, gurnet, white, red, and gray; black and white 
pollock; scad, needle-fish, etc., in endless variety. Cray-fish of 
enormous size, crabs and lobsters, lurk amid the rocks. Cockles 
and periwinkles are found in abundance on the shore, but 
want of money and a market paralyzes enterprise. 

The ocean is not always softly beautiful, nor its bosom 
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calm and serene. When rough winds sweep across its face and 
ruffle its placidity, it is difficult to give inland residents the faint- 
est idea of its furious aspect. Nowhere does it appear more 
terribly grand than on this wild western coast. Huge heading 
billows of green-gray hue come thundering in with sullen boom; 
louder grows the sound as the rushing torrent strikes sunken 
rocks, half-submerged islets over which the now broken water 
pours in tremendous volume, filling the air with clouds of mist 
and spray. Woe to the hapless ship exposed to the force of the 
winter storm on that rock-bound coast! where certain destruc- 
tion awaits her. Spectators safe on ¢erra firma are impressed 
with awe mingled with terror as they watch the tempest-lashed 
breakers arise to a threatening height. The feeling pervades 
one that the huge mass of water coming landward with such 











WHERE PRINCELY DICK MARTIN LIVED. 


velocity might easily sweep all before it across the country into 
Dublin Bay. 

Tourists visiting Connemara generally begin the tour from 
Dublin, thence by the Midland Great Western Railway to Gal- 
way, capital town of the county—a quaint, picturesque old 
place, with many reminiscences of the days when Spanish mer- 
chants visited it and intermarried with its daughters. The drive 
from Galway to Clifden is one of fifty miles. The road excel- 
lent, the scenery fine, great beauty may be discovered by eyes 
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trained to observation. The bleakest mountains have gleams of 
color in pleasant relief to their gray-brown hues. Patches of 
yellow furze or purple heather, deep cool shadows, streaks of 
golden light. White-fleeced sheep, kyloe cattle with shaggy 
manes, herds of Connemara ponies, sure-footed as Alpine cha- 
mois, add diversity to the landscape. Then the driver beguiles 
the time with snatches of song and story; some of the latter 
gloomy but interesting. Passing through wild wastes of country 
the traveller is sure to notice mounds overgrown with grass and 
weeds; uninscribed tombs are these—the inscription is engraved 
on the hearts of the Irish peasantry with memories of former 
years when the homes of Connemara were desolated by govern- 
ment-fostered famine. The weird, lowly mounds were cabins 
where happy families dwelt before evil days came on the land ; 
until fever, born of famine, ravaged the peasant homes. One 
by one they died. All dreaded the fatal fever, feared to touch 
the gaunt, festering corpses which the safety of the living de- 
manded should be hidden from sight. The paternal government 
rose to the occasion; by order of the authorities ropes were 
placed around the walls of cabins wherein the entire family lay 
dead; a long pull and a strong pull tumbled the walls, the 
thatched roof settled down upon the ruins, which thus afforded 
shroud, coffin, and tomb to the victims who lay beneath. 


‘Nerve and muscle, heart and brain, 
Lost to Ireland—lost in vain!” 


At Ballinahinch is seen the former residence of Colonel Dick 
Martin, M. P.—dashing Dick, who used to boast of being able 
to ride twenty-six miles through his own estate from the castle 
by the lake to the shooting-lodge at Oughterard. Dick was the 
type of Irish landlord of whom Lever wrote. A whole-souled 
sportsman, a generous friend, a good all-round man with a 
talent for spending more than his income; enjoying the day, 
taking no heed for the morrow; hating lawyers, creditors, and 
duns. The colonel’s stables were the admiration of the country, 
paved as they were with marble, their stalls and woodwork of 
mahogany. The marble came from extensive quarries on his 
estate, the mahogany was flung at his feet by old ocean in the 
fury of the equinoctial gales. Bad times came to Dick, as to 
his tenants; the estate, forced into the market, did not bring 
a tithe of its value from a London law firm. Dick died broken- 
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hearted, leaving an only daughter; she died in the steerage of 
an emigrant vessel on the way to New York. 

Clifden is a picturesque little town snugly sheltered at the 
foot of a mountain. It has a good hotel, thriving shops, and a 
large supply of the native green marble made into handsome 
souvenirs, shamrocks, brooches, harps, bracelets, etc., mounted 
in silver with fine effect. A vein of marble found in the moun- 
tains and called moss-stone from its peculiar surface shows, when 
polished, perfect pictures of mosses, grasses, miniature trees in 
various shades of green on a ground of paler tint. Lustrous as 
onyx, it readily lends itself to ornamental purposes. 

The archeologist, in search of antiquities, may spend some 
days profitably in Clifden, as within short driving distance of 
the town are to be found wonderful remains of ancient architec- 
ture. Omey Island contains the ruins of a large monastery; the 



































‘monastic cells, in bee-hive form, are in excellent preservation. 


Hermitages abound on lonely islands, some of large size, others 
small cells, all built of heavy stones cemented by the wonderful 
shell-mortar which defies the ravages of time. Chapters might 
be written of the history of those remains, of the stones with 
strange runic writings found in their vicinity, and of the legends 
connected with the saintly builders. But time passes, and we 
must move on through the water-soaked bogs and by the ruined 
lands of banished peasants. Chameleon-like, the mind takes color 
from its surroundings; we feel desolate, dull, depressed amongst 
the cold browns and gloomy grays, until at the mountains we 
are forced to look upward; then such feelings vanish, for grand 
are those eternal hills that bear the modest title of the “ Twelve 
Pins.” Some are king-like in regal mantle of purple heather, 
crowned by the golden sunlight. Others bleak, bare, but grandly 
threatening, like warriors in armor; the thunder-cloud or ghostly 
mist seeming to rest fittingly upon their stern brows. But we 
are wandering from the object of our sketch—the Galway coast 
—seduced by the joy of travel. 

Before saying farewell it is just to remind strange visitors to 
the green fields of Erin that the province of Connaught, to which 
Galway belongs, is peopled in great part by the descendants of 
brave men and women who, faithful to their country as to their 
religion, were driven across the Shannon by the Cromwellian 
spoilers of their homes in the South. 
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INDIA-RUBBER ORTHODOXY. 
By HENRY AUSTIN ADAMS. 


IV.—HERE AND THERE IN CATHOLICISM. 





present passion for politeness. As against the 
polemics of our fathers, these polite phrases 
of our contemporaries are as the pipings of 
# peace to the din of war. The roar is now 
become as gentle as the sucking dove’s. May it remain so! 

Charming to see Moslem and Jew and Christian meeting at 
the World’s Fair in what Max Miiller calls the first truly ecu- 
menical council! And more delicious yet to observe sects with- 
in sects of sects here in America conferring and co-laboring and 
palavering just as though their differences were not profound! 

Nor is this amenity of temper confined to the theological 
mind. Here and there even a liberal thinker and agnostic scientist 
begins to betray a possible willingness to admit that (within 
limits) somebody else knows a little. Keep it up, gentlemen! 

Not so entirely pleasing is the elasticity beginning to mani- 
fest itself in the moral tension of our “end of the century” 
civilization; but so wide-spread is the influence of culture’s 
laissez faire and cosmopolitan every-man-for-himselfness, that it 
is no uncommon matter to find, in the reviews, a sound, well- 
starched English dean crossing swords with a hedonistic, Oscar- 
Wildean acrobat on the question of marriage. Observe, guestion 
—mooted question, of marriage! 

Let but some “new woman” throw down the gauntlet, and 
it shall go hard but some gallant right reverend or other will 
pick it up and give her battle (of the kid-glove kind) on the 
issue, let us say, “Is marriage natural?” or “Is suicide a sin?” 
or “Is life a lie?” 

Much of this is, of course, “ad gallery,” and part of the 
réle Bishop Gullam has been playing, these many years, to -the 
infinite delight of the comic-paper people. And it must ever 
be remembered, that to every infallible Ph.D. who settles things, 
month by month, in the reviews, there are a million of sensible 
men who do not read those zpse dizits, and would not care a 
fig for the doctor’s opinions if they did. 
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However, there is no doubt but that a spirit of tolerance is 
abroad, and that the very incongruities, inconsistencies, and con- 
tradictions which are now for the first time finding full play in 
the warm sunshine of mutual recognition, will by this very stand- 
ing side by side discover their discrepancies. Comparisons are 
odious chiefly to the found inferior, The “deadly parallel 
column” has terrors only for ome of the things paralleled. 
Indeed, now we have got the ox and the ass well yoked to- 
gether, it cannot be a matter of much time when we shall know 
which is the—ox ! 

One of the best and fullest illustrations of this all-compre- 
hending toleration of divergent views is furnished by that church 
which, while numerically small, is powerful and, no doubt, des- 
tined to provide safe neutral ground for those escaping from 
the fast crumbling and disintegrating systems of the other sects. 
It is her known elastic temper which has for twenty years 
drawn to her fold most of her converts, ministers. finding within 
her latitudinarian bounds room for their ever-widening eccen- 
tricities. 

The broad-church party in the Episcopalian Church boast 
of this fact as the chief glory of that communion; but ritualists, 
especially the self-styled “Catholics,” deplore it, and prophesy 
the gravest possible results. And yet it is to its existence that 
these latter owe their new-found freedom to exercise their Catho- 
lic proclivities. We find the bishops staving off all ecclesias- 
tical trials of even the most lawless, with the very sensible, if 


not very dignified, observation: ‘‘ Don’t make me. prosecute 
Father Chasuble, dear Mr. Hazey; for if you do, he will be 
certain to make me go for you/” ‘ Ecce quam bonum,” etc., etc. 


Accordingly we find the larger dioceses veritable happy 
families including every variety of believer, from a shouting, 
anti-sacramental Salvationist up (or is it down ?) to a barefooted, 
tonsured monk! And over this ecclesiastical omnibus sits 
smiling (and dodging) the bishop. 

To an indignant old lady who complained of her rector’s 
popery the other day, the bishop said: “Madam, the Greek 
word for bishop is ¢fzscopos, which is composed of ‘over’ and to 
‘look.’ I therefore overlook everything. Good-morning!” 

The rank and file are tickled by this, and a bishop so act- 
ing and so speaking makes himself solid with the millionaire 
man of the world so necessary for vestry purposes and when 
the hat goes around. But an immense number of earnest, 
pious souls are scandalized by this betrayal of the Son of Man 
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with a paradox, and hundreds of their clergy are humiliated 
and disheartened by it. 

Of course, one would think that such a condition of self- 
contradicting and mutually destructive teaching would logically 
lead men to the Catholic Church. And so it would and does, 
save when the spirit of the times breathes. of “tolerance” and 
“breadth” and “ comprehensiveness.” 

These are splendid mental virtues. Who dares attack them? 
And so man's very logic is prostituted to the prevailing hallu- 
cination, and every ludicrous absurdity countenanced in the 
name of freedom. 

How often we hear that in the non-essentials we must have 
liberty. Grant you and amen! But which be the non-essen- 
tials? Dr. Gullam answers: “It is not essential to know what 
the non-essentials are.” And there you are! Further discus- 
sion (with him) proves you to be a man narrow enough to 
quarrel over non-essentials ! 

It was not, however, of the theologians that I intended to 
write; but of the unsuspecting lay victim of this reign of a 
“ don’t-mention-it” kind of orthodoxy. 

Let us contemplate the experiences of some well-meaning 
layman of an open and teachable mind and obliged (as who is 
not in this country?) to change his place of residence from time 
to time. 

He is a Virginian, let us say. In Virginia our Episcopalian 
is little better than a Methodist with a (usually mussy and 
enormous) surplice on him. 

The church to which our supposed layman always went 
looked like a Protestant meeting-house. It had an “altar” it 
is true, but that not much used article of furniture was a little 
marble-topped table, dusty and rickety, which served three or 
four times a year for the administration of a rite which our 
layman was taught to regard as a mere memorial love-feast. 
No cross of any kind was to be seen in or about the 
church. Flowers were forbidden. The saints’ days were ig- 
nored, as were also the fasts and the general system inculcated 
in the Prayer-book. 

His rector denounced the idea that he was a “ priest ”’; that 
there could be any sacrifice; that there was any such thing as 
priestly absolution ; and that sacraments were life-giving. 

Our layman, consequently, grew up a vague sort of Protest- 
ant, with the notion that his church differed from the other 
denominations principally in that its service began with “ Dearly 
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beloved Brethren,” etc., that it included Jackson’s Ze Deum— 
and, as a rule, a tamer and sleepier sermon than common! 

Having to “go North” in pursuit of wider business oppor- 
tunity, our friend established himself in the quiet old vicinity 
of Stuyvesant Square, New York. 

He attends church—St. George’s. Lo! Is this his Episco- 
palian church? Choir boys in popish vestments? But the 
service and sermon reassure him. They are Protestant. After 
a little he grows accustomed to the breathless all-around hu- 
manitarianism in vogue there, and the constant services and 
meetings, and the machinery. Having to move to the West 
Side, our pilgrim finds himself at the Church of St. Ignatius. 
Hears Solemn High Mass! Is paralyzed when one of the 
“fathers” preaches on the necessity of auricular confession! 
Holy-water, incense, candles, crucifixes, pictures, Stations of 
the Cross! 

On May 1 he moves to a flat on the east of Fifth Avenue. 
He is now in All Souls’ parish. No popery here! No, nor 
much of the dear old Gospel preaching our layman loves so! 
But he is teachable, and he listens to sermons destructive of 
miracles, inspiration, orthodoxy—the very divinity of his Lord. 

Next May he moves westward and into St. Agnes’s parish— 
a chapel of Old Trinity. 

Here he finds via mediaism. Some ritual—but not too much 
to frighten people. Some teaching of innocent doctrine—but 
a cautious indistinctness which leaves the worshipper to think 
as he pleases. If they hear confessions, they do so on the sly. 

Some of the congregation bow and genuflect and cross them- 
selves; others loll around on the cushions in reassuring Protest- 
ant indifference. And although there are suspicious touches 
of Romish error, they are really nothing more than concessions 
to the artistic requirements of the age, and have no “doctrinal 
significance,” says the pastor. 

Moving again, our Virginian is once more compelled to set 
the focus of his telescope of faith, for he finds himself at the 
Church of the Redeemer on Park Avenue. With a ritual as 
Catholic as that at St. Ignatius, and confessions and masses and 
all the paraphernalia of an advanced parish, he finds here doc- 
trines on social questions which are indeed novel to the Episco- 
palians. The single tax is taught him along with prayers for 
the dead, and the mass is shown to be a socialistic centre of 
the life of the world. 

For the first time our friend finds the poor really reached, 
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and the easy-going, well-fed, selfish, snobbish, dominant class to 
which our Episcopalian thought his church was limited, scarcely 
represented at all. He fears, however, that this parish is not 
loved very much by the “ powers that be.” From ward to ward 
of the city, and from street to street, the poor layman moved— 
and was orthodox only if he adjusted his belief anew with every 
move! 

Mr. Hazey, to whom the pious soul resorted for an expla- 
nation of this singular india-rubber holding of the faith, said to 
him, that we should be very proud to belong to a denomination 
so broad and liberal that it could lovingly embrace men of all 
shades of opinion, and, after all, the differences were of a trifling 
nature! 

“ But,” answered the victim, “if my rector says he is a priest 
with power to offer sacrifice and to absolve, and my last rector de- 
nies it, one of them is wrong; and wrong on a matter of stu- 
pendous import. What is true on Forty-fifth Street and Seventh 
Avenue is true in Stuyvesant Square, isn’t it?” 

So our friend appealed to the bishop. The bishop was busy- 
Mr. Hazey then called our perplexed pilgrim’s attention to the 
fact that our excellent system of rapid transit reduced the prac- 
tical embarrassment very much. “If you take the elevated 
road you will be sure to reach a church to your liking, no mat- 
ter where you live!” 

The next Sunday the pilgrim attended a modest little church 
uptown. As he entered the choristers were singing: 


“We are not divided, 

All one Body we: 
One in faith and doctrine, 

One in charity!” 


” 


‘“What a mockery!” he cried. 
That is the kind of man who finds his way into the One 
Fold sooner or later. 
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A MODERN ICONOCLAST. 


By MARY ANGELA SPELLISSY. 

Sf ALLOO!” “Halloo!” 

ik “When did you get back?” “Half an hour 
ago. 
“Looking for board?” “That’s the size of it.” 

“Beastly business.” “Oh! so so.” 

“What do you know of these places?” 

“Less than nothing.” 

“T’ll ask the clerk,’” said Conrad Siegwart, as he departed, 
leaving Godfrey Dubois before the bulletin board in the uni- 
versity hall to scan, da capo, the list of boarding places in the 
vicinity. 

“Well, have you found inspiration from that sheet ?” inquired 
Conrad, returning. 

“No; I’m quite at sea. The place I stopped in last year 
has shut up, and I know nothing of the rest.” 

“What do you say to our going on the hunt together?” 

“T shall be much obliged; I credit you with lots of experi- 
ence, capability, and such. I’m from a country town in Penn- 
sylvania, and—” 

“Oh, that’s all right! I remember the name the fellows be- 
stowed on you last year, and honor you for it. ‘Innocence’ 
is so rare a quality nowadays that it commands consideration. 
The clerk knows the woman who runs one of these places, and 
I am going to look her up. If you like we can go together ; 
he says the house is clean, cheap, airy, and has a good cook. I 
do not object to a room-mate, if he is half civilized. If you 
choose we might go shares?” 

“Indeed, I would be delighted,” said Godfrey. “I think I 
heard that you were a Californian.” 

“So they say,” answered Conrad, as his long legs made two 
steps of the five ascending to Mrs. Bangs’s hall door. 

To his companion Godfrey left the preliminary interrogations, 
but he failed not to note the terms of each of the rooms and 
their respective advantages. 

‘Well, what have you got to say?” inquired Conrad, as they 
finished their tour of inspection. 
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“That third floor front is a fine room. What do you think 
of two single beds?” 

“Capital idea,” responded Conrad. 

An hour sufficed for the transfer of Godfrey’s trunk to Mrs. 
Bangs’s, and after an early dinner the young man departed for 
Atlantic City. Lectures would not begin until the fifteenth, and 
a week at the sea was an enticing prospect to an inland youth. 
Steaming away to the shore, he congratulated himself on the 
companionship of such a jolly room-mate. Conrad’s genial tem- 
per and tone of good-fellowship had made him a prominent 
figure during the two previous years. From him Godfrey hoped 
to derive much useful knowledge; this was Conrad’s last year, 
while Godfrey was but a second-year man. 

The week at Atlantic City was not hilarious. October is a 
beautiful month at the sea, but to a diffident youth who has 
outgrown the attractions of toboggan and the varied methods 
of locomotion that the ocean promenade provides, life becomes 
monotonous. The long evenings grow wearisome without con- 
genial companionship, and it was therefore with pleasing antici- 
pations that Godfrey returned to Mrs. Bangs’s and Conrad Sieg- 
wart. 

Entering his room, the setting sun shone red upen a crucifix 
suspended at the head of a single bed; over the table in the 
corner assigned to the Californian hung a picture of the Divine 
Child standing on his mother’s knee; her finger points to the 
printed page of an open book. The title Godfrey easily trans- 
lated, “Our Blessed Lady of Letters. From the original at St. 
Peter’s in’ Rome.” 

All the Huguenot blood of six generations of the Dubois an- 
cestors rose within Godfrey’s breast as he strode about the 
room. This, then, was the explanation of the desire for compan- 
ionship. 

The Californian’s free-and-easy air had captivated Godfrey, 
and he had marvelled that so popular a man had been so ready 
to admit him to such close fellowship. 

“Doubtless,” thought he, “this was part of a scheme to en- 
trap me, but he shall find out that I am not so ‘innocent’ as 
he thinks me.” 

Resentment swelled within him. He had admired Conrad’s 
varied ability, and considered him born under a lucky star; he 
could do anything. In the ball-field or on the river, in the lec- 
ture-hall or abroad he was equally at home, and everywhere he 
diffused a joyful atmosphere. Before his hilarious voice ill-hu- 
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mor vanished as the fog flies before the sun; jollity preceded 
him, his song or whistle announced his approach, and his jocund 
face, framed by his blonde curls and full beard, was ever the 
signal for mirthful banter. 

The bell interrupted Godfrey’s sulky promenade; Conrad 
did not appear; and in no pleasant mood Dubois descended to 
the supper-table, where he found himself the only representative 
of the family. Mrs. Bangs volunteered the information that Mr. 
Siegwart was out of town, and would not return until Monday. 
Godfrey chafed at the thought that he must bottle up his wrath 
for forty-eight hours. 

Returned to his room, he unpacked his trunk and placed his 
table in such a position that, when at work, he could sit with 
the pious objects behind him. But when at night he laid him- 
self down he found the electric light as strong a revealer as the 
sunshine; the contrast of the white figure against the black 
cross was ghastly in the extreme; the face was turned towards 
him; the sunken eyes looked an agonizing appeal from beneath 
the thorn-crowned forehead; the drooping head; the protrud- 
ing tongue; the tense strain of the figure, hanging by the nail- 
pierced hands; all gave, with soul-piercing eloquence, the story 
of the harrowing torture suffered by the Redeemer. “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son!” Godfrey 
Dubois was a Sunday-school teacher; he knew the hymn-book 
from cover to cover. From infancy he had sung: 


“T will believe, I do believe, 
That Jesus died for me.” 


But for the first time in his young life the truth in its awful- 
ness was borne in upon him in all its magnitude and with its 
consequent responsibilities, and he shrank from the consideration 
of all that its acceptance involved. He was angry, and, like the 
young man in the gospel, his inclination was “to walk no more 
with Jesus.” 

He had read in one of the Sunday-school books, “ Are there 
any idolaters on our continent?” 

““Yes, the Catholics in Mexico worship images.” 

Towards the Catholics he then turned the tide of vexation 
that boiled within him. With some difficulty he refrained from 
tearing the crucifix from the wall. Quieting himself with 
the resolution to look for another room in the morning, he 
rose, turned the slats of the shutter, and resumed his comfort- 
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able position in bed, relieved by the effacing shadow that ren- 
dered the crucifix invisible. He discovered next morning that 
Mrs. Bangs’s house was indisputably popular; every room was 
taken. The university men had been rallying in hundreds dur- 
ing the past week, appropriating to themselves winter quar- 
ters. Godfrey found he had been peculiarly fortunate in se- 
curing a room affording such extended outlook; into it the 
sun shone, and abundant fresh air kept it sweet and wholesome ; 
he resolved to make no change for the present, but to request 
the Californian to take down the objectionable emblems. 

The excitement of meeting acquaintances, and the general 
hurrah that characterizes the first few days of the resumption of 
university life, blotted from Godfrey’s memory all ill-humor; 
not until the two were sole occupants of the chamber did he 
find a chance to make his protest. 

“See here, Mr. Siegwart—”’ 

“Call me Con, won’t you?” 

“Thank you; Con, would you mind taking down those 
things that you have hung up there?” 

“What things?” 

“That cross and picture.” 

Dubois’s voice stammered into ignominious silence under 
the towering indignation that flashed from Siegwart’s clear 
blue eyes. 

“Move my crucifix and picture?” he roared. “I'll be 
kicked if I do. What’s the matter with them?” 

“1 object to having graven images put up for me to wor- 
ship.” 

“What about that?” And Conrad pointed through the 
open window to where the bone of contention stood aloft in 
the moonlight with its bronze nose confronting the north star. 

“Oh! everybody knows that William Penn was not set up to 
be worshipped.” 

“ And only calumniators say that Catholics worship images.” 

“ Then that picture of the Virgin with the crown on it.” 

“© Du! for goodness’ sake don’t be so stupidly narrow,” 
said Conrad in a milder tone. ‘‘Didn’t the whole country 
go wild over the silver statue of the Goddess of Liberty 
at Chicago, and did any single voice charge the nation 
with idolatry? Look here, if you’re such a dense little 
bigot, we had better part company right now. I did not 
dream that you were such mighty small potatoes; your 
horizon has ben limited by the low hills that bounded the 
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wash-basin in which you were born. You can’t help that all at 
once, but if you will keep your eyes and ears open and your 
mouth shut it is possible you may enlarge a little. This side 
of the room is my territory, and in it I will bestow my traps as 
I see fit; and if you don’t like them you can clear out.” 

The last two words came in thunderous tones from his 
capacious chest. 

Dubois left the room in a ferment. Wasn’t his father the 
Reverend Mr. Dubois, of Swansdowne? And did not his 
mother spring from the Gautiers, who counted their descent 
from the Huguenots who fled to New York in 1625? ‘“ Wash- 
basin!” Why “Chalky Valley” is the garden-spot of Pennsyl- 
vania, one acre of which raises more wheat than any two out- 
side it. 

Godfrey’s townsman, Amedée Lafond, had the third floor 
back at Mrs. Bangs’s; to him the discomfited Godfrey pre- 
sented himself, craving shelter, which was readily accorded. 

Morning found Godfrey very unrefreshed. Amedée was a 
very active sleeper, and appeared to take his half out of the 
middle of the bed. The room had but one window, blocked 
by the wall of the opposite stable, from which arose odors 
stifling. 

As Godfrey put his foot out of bed it crashed power- 
fully through his disorderly neighbor’s guitar. This disturbing 
incident unfitted him for breakfast; not even the blithe ques- 
tion, “How did you sleep, old man?” voiced in Conrad’s gen- 
tlest tone, restored his equanimity. The week passed wearily. 
Saturday night brought merriment to the third story front, 
which the men had christened the “ Lick Observatory.” Dubois, 
leaving his stuffy room at 9:30, jostled against Conrad, who, 
with a ponderous pitcher of ice-water in hand, was ascending 
the stair. “Halloo!” he shouted. ‘“ Where are you going?” 

“T have read myself stupid; I was thinking of a walk.” 

“Why not come over to my room? Some of the fellows 
are there.” 

“TI supposed so; I heard the racket.” 

““Come along; you know them.” 

Dermody, the quarter-back; Heintz, stroke of the ‘Varsity 
crew, and Pappenheim, the quiz-master, welcomed Godfrey. 
Two of them were comfortably extended on the bed that he 
had found so delightful; a chair was proffered the new-comer, 
and he found himself seated opposite the crucifix. The 
choice spirits about him kept up a running fire of chat, inter- 
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rupted only by shouts of laughter. Godfrey noted that a re- 
volving book-case, filled with coveted authorities, stood beside 
Conrad’s writing-table. The chest of drawers held a photo- 
graph case, and two of the pictures were familiar; the Review 
of Reviews had given them in the previous month. As vis-a-vis 
to these distinguished men a beautiful matron was placed, and 
beside her the likeness of a magnificent girl in evening 
dress. 

When the men departed, Godfrey lingered. 

““T see you have a picture gallery here?” 

“Only my family group.” 

“Who is this?” ‘My mother’s brother.” 

“Isn’t he the lord mayor of London?” “TI believe so.” 

“Why, you’re a swell?” ‘I don’t see it.” 

“Who is this?” ‘“ My father.” 

“ General Siegwart?” ‘That’s his title.” 

“If I had known you were such a big gun I should have 
been afraid of you.” 

“TI can’t see why. I do not inherit the titles of either my 
father or uncle.” 

“I see you still have your holy images?” 

“Yes, they go where I do.” 

“‘IT happened in with worse since I left you.” “Yes?” 

“Yes indeed, I’ve struck the nasty this time. All the filthy 
things that Amedée lays hold of he posts on the wall; they 
make me sick.” 

“Why don’t you clear out?” 

“Well, I begin to see that a fellow can’t have everything 
as he wants it. The wretched food at Mrs. Bleedums made me 
ill last winter, and lost me a month. Greasy food, sloppy 
coffee, and the rest of it. Mrs. Bangs keeps a good table. 
She can’t give me a room to myself, and I could not well af- 
ford to pay for it if she did. I don’t mind telling you, 
Siegwart, that my father is a poor minister, and that I am the 
eldest of nine children. I got a scholarship at the university, 
and an old family friend pays my board. I am awfully sorry 
that I cut up so roughly about your holy pictures, and I am 
not ashamed to say that I see now that I was a fool.” 

“Sit down Du, and let’s have it out; you went off at half- 
cock and I should have had more sense than to mind such a 
whipper-snapper—pardon me. First, I had a perfect right to use 
my territory as best suited my convenience so long as I did 
not interfere with your side. If I were to shout and kick, you 
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would be justified in protesting against my infernal clatter 
because it would make study impossible.” 

“You're a reasonable fellow, Siegwart. How came you to 
offer me a share in your room?” 

“As usual, a mixed motive; I sized you up last year, and 
found you clean and honest. I wanted to get good surround- 
ings at a low tariff, and to cut from a crowd of fellows so con- 
genial that I could not work. I must let sport go this year 
and work like the mischief. Army life shows a man that un- 
less he works he’s not worth shucks.” 

“ This is a fine room.” 

“Bully, and there are no women to object if the fellows 
make an occasional row.” 

“IT suppose you can’t comprehend my objection to your 
images.” 

“I confess I can’t understand intolerance and the rash judg- 
ment of the Pharisee. How dared you accuse me of worship- 
ping images? Do I look like a wallowing idolater? Did I rave 
at you last year when you told of the hundreds of roses you 
cut from your mother’s garden to decorate the Liberty Bell as 
it journeyed homeward from Chicago?” 

“That was prompted by patriotic spirit.” 

“Look here Du, will you telk me that your Redeemer is not 
as dear to you as ‘the bell that proclaims liberty throughout 
the land’? Did not the Lord Jesus Christ die to give liberty 
to every human being from Adam down, for time and eternity? 
I should have given you some explanation before, but that I 
make it a rule never to argue with a leaden-headed sulk. If you 
want to come back, say the word; I don’t want to share my 
room with every man. I know you are quiet and no sneak, and 
I also know that I can be of service to you. I saw your 
mother in town last winter, and resolved to keep an eye on 
her son; on you depends her happiness. In this room I can 
promise freedom from filthy talk and beastly pictures, and 
that, you know, is something in this neighborhood.” 

“You're a good fellow, Siegwart, and I will not forget this 
talk.” 

“Get your traps, sonny, and say no more.” 

Godfrey found Conrad a hard student and a wonderful 
helper. 

“Pile up your questions, Du, and if I cannot answer them 
I will show you where to look. You are welcome to use my 
books, but replace them and don’t shift the markers.” 
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Conrad found an old acquaintance at table one evening. 
Miss Shrewsbury and he had been fellow-boarders the previous 
winter and had become very good friends. 

““Who is your chum?” she inquired. 

“Oh, my room-mate? He’s a man from the agricultural 
department of your noble State.” 

“Don’t jeer, young man.” 

“T intended a compliment, Miss Lucy; but the acidulous 
character of your temperament changed the milk of human 
kindness into an indigestible curd.” 

“You know we cannot all breathe the air of the sand.-lots, 
nor boast of our ancestors the Pioneers.” 

“A truce. Where are you living?” 

“In various places. I am booked here for table-board, and 
have a room across the street.” 

“To what Mass do you go to-morrow?” 

“The eleven o’clock.” 

“Can you lend me your alarm?” “With pleasure.” 

“I must go to the half-past six or not at all.” 

“T’ll leave the clock with the chambermaid to-night.” 

“ What’s the row?” cried Godfrey as the ting-a-ling-ling of 
the tiny clock sounded at six A.M. on All Saints’ day. 

““Go to sleep, my baby, my baby, my ba-a-a-by,” sang Con- 
rad, as he stalked over to the wash-stand. 

‘“No, but what are you up to?” 

“‘Going to Mass, thou precious child.” 

“Can’t you stop that darned thing?” 

“Yes, love; I’ll immerse it in the water-pitcher.” 

With a grunt of desperation Godfrey ducked his head be- 
neath the blankets. 

At dinner Conrad returned the clock to Miss Shrewsbury. 

“T hope my property did not interfere with your morning 
nap, Mr. Dubois?” she said as Conrad left the parlor. 

“Oh! not much. I wish I could get up at six every morning.” 

“‘What time do you go to bed?” “About twelve.” 

“You should have at least seven hours.” 

“Oh! I can get on with very little sleep if I must; but Sieg- 
wart is the greediest man in that line that I ever saw. I’ve 
known him to go to bed at nine o’clock and sleep solidly until 
ten the next morning. He must think a blot of his church to 
go off as he did at half-past six.” 

“Yes; he never misses Mass on the days of obligation. 
Have you many Catholic friends, Mr. Dubois?” 
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“No; I never knew any until I met Siegwart. I find I en- 
tertained very erroneous impressions about their belief. I have 
been looking into some of Conrad's books and find the doctrines 
quite the contrary of what I have credited them with.” 

With a tentative “Yes?” Miss Shrewsbury departed. 

Finding Conrad the only man at breakfast next morning she 
attempted to relieve her mind. 

“I think you have a probable convert on your hands, Mr. 
Siegwart.” 

“Who may he be?” “ Your room-mate.” 

“Why do you say so?” 

“We had a word or two after dinner.” 

“Now, Miss Lucy, you’ve been fishing again.” 

“Oh! indeed, no; it all came from himself quite spontane- 
ously. He has been reading some of your Catholic books.” 

“Ha, ha! That explains the presence of Catholic Belief be- 
tween the leaves of Ashurst's Surgery. I wondered how it got 
there and credited it to the blundering chambermaid.” 

“Did you ever invite him to go to church with you?” 

“Not I.” 

* Don’t you think you should?” 

“Now, Miss Lucy, that’s quite in your line.” 

“T should not hesitate a minute but for the gossip.” 

“And you will keep the poor youth out of the church 
through your self-love? Fie upon you!” 

“I know you are but chaffing, but there is some truth in 
what you say.” 

As Miss Shrewsbury passed out the following evening she 
found the young men enjoying the woodbine-scented air whilst 
they smoked their cigars on the porch. 

“Fine night for a walk, Miss Shrewsbury.” 

“Yes, Mr. Dubois; would you like to escort me to church?” 

“What time can I be back?” “In an hour.” 

“ Thank you; I will be delighted to go with you.” 

Sage Miss Shrewsbury asked no account of Mr. Dubois’ 
impressions as they returned, but remarked casually that cere- 
monies on Sunday at last Mass and Vespers were accompanied 
by the music of a very fine choir, and invited the youth to take 
possession of her pew whenever he felt inclined. On Sunday 
morning she handed him the admirable leaflet, A Companion to 
High Mass for the Use of non-Catholics. Thus it happened that 
Godfrey Dubois soon became a regular attendant at High Mass 
and Vespers. 
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“Why don’t you take your: friend to see a priest?” said 
Miss Lucy one evening in May. 

“Why don’t you take him yourself, my friend?” 

‘Don’t you know Father Hoffman?” 

“ As well as I want to know him.” 

“Oh! I see what’s the matter; you ’ve not made “ne Easter 
and we are nearing Trinity Sunday.” 

“Indeed, Miss Lucy, you should set up as a professional 
mind-reader.” 

“ Never mind me; just turn your attention to the main point. 
I know the examinations are a horrid grind, but you will meet 
them better if you just run over to church. The priests are 
hearing for to-morrow—first Friday, you know.” 

It was with joyful heart Miss Shrewsbury recognized Conrad 
among the communicants who thronged to the altar-rail next 
morning; the glad sunlight streaming through the tinted 
windows glorified his golden locks. His was a noble figure, 
and in his face shone the nobility of Christian manhood 
“giving to God the things that are God’s,” whilst not unmind- 
ful of those belonging to Cesar. 

Gradually Godfrey’s prejudices melted away in the Catholic 
atmosphere he inhaled that winter.. The talks at the Ozanam 
Club brought him in contact with many who he was surprised 
to find were members of the church he had thought so despica- 
ble. 

They were a lot of boyish fellows when at recreation, 
merciless in their chaffing of one another, and untiring in argu- 
ment, but also clear-headed and well-informed. The men were 
surprised one evening by the visit of a distinguished Catholic 
bishop, who, passing through the city, called on them to say a 
few words of encouragement. Bishop Quincy was another 
Saint Francis de Sales, gifted with keen penetration allied 
with exquisite tact, and animated with that ardent love for 
souls that characterizes the saint. Godfrey was enchanted with 
him. A few simple, earnest words of congratulation, followed 
by the introduction of each member to the delightful visitor, 
speedily brought familiar intercourse; the tone was that of a 
family reunion of those long separated. 

“Why my dear boy! You are the son of Barnes of ’85, 
and—” 

“You here—all the way from Dakota? I knew your mother 
well; she was in Washington the year the war broke out.” 

“And you, my friend? What State do you represent?” 
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asked ‘the good bishop, holding in an affectionate clasp 
Godfrey’s rather rigid hand, while his bright eyes appeared to 
read the young man’s soul, ‘Ah, another of great Pennsylva- 
nia’s sons! Don’t you think Catholics are a queer lot?” 

Godfrey started. How did this strange man know that he 
was not a Catholic? 

“ May I ask, bishop, how you discovered that my friend is 
not of the one fold?” 

“Well now that is easily accounted for. Our Divine Lord 
said: I know mine and they know me, and he has endowed his 
shepherds with many of his qualities; another reason is that 
Catholics approach their spiritual fathers with an air of confi- 
dence that cannot be expected from the non-Catholic.” 

“But how do you get on with these people, Mr. Dubois? 
College men are often a teasing lot.” 

“Oh, very pleasantly, bishop! I was a lonely waif in this 
great city until they adopted me. I knew no Catholics until I 
met Mr. Siegwart; his friendliness has been not only a great 
comfort, but a great help in my studies; whilst using his books 
I came across Catholic Belief and for the first time in my life 
learned the doctrines of your church.” 

“You know that every acquired truth brings additional re- 
sponsibility ?” 

“JT am finding that out, and when examinations are over I 
hope to give the subject the attention it demands.” 

Hot weather came suddenly, and proved most oppressive to 
the sorely pressed student. Happy the man to whom cool 
blood was a birth-right. The neighborhood of the university 
in an extensive radius was heavy with the apprehensions con- 
sequent on examinations. ‘ Woe to him who had sacrificed study 
to pleasure!”” Amedée was seen through the open door of his 
room seated at the table on which his elbows rested; with 
head plunged between his hands, he presented a pitiable object. 
The ballet-dancers leered at him from the walls; his eye rested 
on one face as he looked up. Springing from his chair, he tore 
the picture from the wall in a fury. ‘“D—— you,” he muttered, 
“TI should not be in this mess to-day but for your nonsense.” 
With hat pulled over his eyes and book under his arm, he 
strode out and down the street. As the clock struck ten he 
faced the examiner. 

In half an hour he re-entered his chamber, tumbled his 
clothes into a trunk, stamped on them until he could close the 
lid. Lifting the trunk he carried it down to the pave and 
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thailed a passing car, which. swiftly carried. him to the station ; 
a pitiful contrast to the handsome youth who came like the 
‘fortunate prince, a beau ideal for the admiration of many a 
gushing maiden. They voted his “lovely eyes” and “ elegant 
moustache” just “grand.” .Haggard, dishevelled, with blood- 
shot eyes and aching head, he was borne through a land riot- 
ing in the luxuriant growth of spring. 

Beauty everywhere but within; there the tortures. of” hell 
were seething—ruin, rage, but not remorse; he blamed every- 
body but himself. To what was he going? What welcome 
could he find at home? His mother had stinted herself and 
spared in all directions to spend on his education. He knew 
he might still deceive her, and pose as a victim—but his sister, 
clear-sighted Margaret? She would read him like an open 
book, and despise him. How could he meet his debts? Mrs. 
Bangs would probably advertise all over that he left without 
paying his board. He groaned in his agony. 

Godfrey postponed his appearance before the examiners un- 
til the close of the week; he reported to Conrad at twilight. 

“I’ve downed three of them, and I don’t know anything 
about it. When I tackled Dr. X he paid no more attention 
to me than if I had been a tack in the leather of his chair; 
after one or two questions, he looked at me grimly and 
shouted : 

“Where do you live, young man?” 

“T’ll be blessed if I know,” said I. 

“Just as I thought,” said he; “look here, go out and walk 
as fast as you can for half an hour. I'll see you then.” 

“TI took his prescription, and I suppose did better, but he 
vouchsafed no word good or bad.” 

“That’s all right; you think too much of the man; put him 
out of your head altogether; think only of your subject.” 

“Whom do you face next?” 

“Dr. Z——.” ‘You need have no fear; you are ready for 
him. He thinks only of the matter you give him. Some of the 
professors are vulnerable; you can tickle them into good humor 
by an allusion to their favorite theory or some other small 
trick ; but Z—— is inflexible, and hopelessly just.” 

Commencement-day brought to Godfrey the coveted honor 
of second place. Conrad received his diploma and an average 
in the honor list. The evening train carried them both from 
the city, and with the rising sun they entered the garden of 
“‘ Rosevale.” The parsonage was set within an Eden of rural 
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beauty, and the juveniles of the Dubois household came in a 
welcoming swarm. 

Breakfast was a substantial delight, and the porch invited 
them afterward to social intercourse. 

“Are your parents living, Mr. Siegwart?” inquired God- 
frey’s mother. 

“ My mother died five years ago; my father is stationed at 
Fort Leavenworth.” 

“Then you are a son of General Siegwart; are you an only 
child?” 

“‘Oh, no! my eidest brother is a priest of the Redemptorist 
order; my sister is a nun and superior of a convent in Boston. 
My younger brother is still at Santa Clara College, where I 
graduated. The journey home is so costly an experiment and 
the members of our family are so scattered that I have con- 
cluded to take a short vacation in the Catskills, as soon as I 
hear from the hospital to which I hope to be elected. Can 
you spare Godfrey for a month? I mean to make the trip 
cheaply, and I think the mountain air will serve both of us. 
Godfrey has done splendidly, and is well prepared for next 
year’s studies.” 

“You have been such a good friend to Godfrey, Mr. Sieg- 
wart, that we cannot easily refuse your request; our boy’s let- 
ters have shown us that to you he owes his success this year.” 

“Indeed, Mrs. Dubois, any little help I have been able to 
give, I have received full compensation for in your son’s com- 
panionship.” 

Sunday morning saw the two young men setting off for a 
three-mile walk to the nearest Catholic church. In the evening 
Godfrey took his friend to Pinnacle Hill, from which they had 
a fine view of sunset on the Susquehanna. Before retiring the 
Rev. Mr. Dubois called Godfrey into the library; Mrs. Dubois 
followed them; her pious soul had suffered disappointment in 
the absence of her son from both morning and evening ser- 
vices; but the return home of Amedée before commencement 
had given his defeat to the little world of Swansdowne. Letters 
had been received by some of the young people of the neigh- 
borhood detailing some of the incidents in his career, and the 
principal fact that he had been “thrown.” Mrs. Dubois wisely 
concluded that virtue and honor even through Catholicity were 
preferable to libertinism that brought ruin for this world and 
the next. 

Godfrey was amazed at the toleration he found from his par- 
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ents; his father soon acquainted him with the reason. Swans- 
downe had been visited by one of the missionary fathers, who 
had lectured in the town-hall during the evenings of an entire 
week; questions had been answered from the platform, and the 
listeners learned that the dogmas of the Catholic Church pre- 
sented by a Catholic priest were very unlike the doctrines as- 
signed to her by those outside her fold. Rev. Mr. Dubois was 
a thoughtful man, and was much impressed by the statement 
that the world is now divided between Catholicity and Infidelity, 
that Protestantism is but a name for various shades of antagon- 
ism to the Catholic Church, and that no two outside her fold 
are united in their acceptance of dogma. 

Confusion confounded is the result of private interpretation. 

As this must be a short story, there remains but to tell that 
the Catskill trip proved a great success, ennobling alike to mind 
and body. 

In December Conrad left his beloved hospital duty for a 
brief trip to Boston and acted as sponsor to his friend, who was 
baptized on the 8th, the patronal feast of the United States— 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Conrad urged Doctor Hoffman to allow Miss Shrewsbury to 
act as godmother, but the reverend gentleman declined; saying, 
with a quizzical expression in his gray eyes, that he desired to 
avoid all future complications. 

Poor Miss Shrewsbury blushed painfully as she said: “ Why, 
doctor, I’m too old to be the wife of either of these boys.” 
“Never too late to marry or mend,” quoth the priest. 
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THE SCOPE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL EDUCATION.* 


By RIGHT REv. J. L. SPALDING, D.D. (of Peorza): 


of the faith of the people in the need of univer- 
sal intelligence for the maintenance of popular gov- 
ernment. Does this system include moral train- 
x ing? Since the teaching of religious doctrines is 
penciaded, this, I imagine, is what we are to consider in discuss- 
ing the Scope of Public-School Education. The equivalents of 
scope are aim, end, opportunity, range of view; and the equi- 
valents of education are training, discipline, development, instruc- 
tion. The proper meaning of the word education, it seems, is 
not a drawing out, but a training up, as vines are trained to 
lay hold of and rise by means of what is stronger than them- 
selves. My subject, then, is the aim, end, opportunity, and 
range of view of public-school education, which to be education 
at all, in any true sense, must be a training, discipline, develop- 
ment, and instruction of man’s whole being, physical, intellec- 
tual, and moral. This, I suppose, is what Herbert Spencer 
means when he defines education to be a preparation for com- 
plete living. Montaigne says the end of education is wisdom 
and virtue; Comenius declares it to be knowledge, virtue, and 
religion; Milton, likeness to God through virtue and faith; 
Locke, health of body, virtue, and good manners; Herbart, 
virtue, which is the realization in each one of the idea of inner 
freedom; while Kant and Fichte declare it to consist chiefly in 
the formation of character. All these thinkers agree that the 
supreme end of education is spiritual or ethical. The control- 
ling aim, then, should be, not to impart information but to up- 
build the being which makes us human, to form habits of right 
thinking and doing. The ideal is virtually that of Israel—that 
righteousness is life—though the Greek ideal of beauty and 
freedom may not be excluded. It is the doctrine that manners 
maketh man, that conduct is three-fourths of life, leaving but 
one-fourth for intellectual activity and zsthetic enjoyment; and 
into this fourth of life but few ever enter in any real way, 
while all are called and may learn to do good and avoid evil. 





*An Address delivered before the Sunset Club, Chicago. 
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“In the end,” says Ruskin, “the God of heaven and earth 
loves active, modest, and kind people, and hates idle, proud, 
greedy, and cruel ones.” We can all learn to become active, 
modest, and kind; to turn from idleness, pride, greed, and 
cruelty. But we cannot all make ourselves capable of living in 
the high regions of pure thought and ideal beauty; and for the 
few even who are able to do this, it is still true that conduct 
is three-fourths of life. 

“The end of man,” says Biichner, “is conversion into car- 
bonic acid, water, and ammonia.” This also is an ideal, and 
he thinks we should be pleased to know that in dying we give 
back to the universe what had been lent. He moralizes too; 
but if all we can know of our destiny is that we shall be convert- 
ed into carbonic acid, water, and ammonia, the sermon may be 
omitted. On such a faith it is not possible to found a satis- 
factory system of education. Men will always refuse to think 
thus meanly of themselves, and in answer to those who would 
persuade them they are but brutes, they will, with perfect con- 
fidence, claim kinship with God; for from an utterly frivolous 
view of life both our reason and our instinct turn. 

The Scope of Public-School Education is to co-operate with 
the physical, social, and religious environment to form good 
and wise men and women. Unless we bear in mind that the 
school is but one of several educational agencies, we shall not 
form a right estimate of its office. It depends almost wholly 
for its success upon the kind of material furnished it by the 
home, the state, and the church; and, to confine our view to 
our own country, I have little hesitation in affirming that our 
home life, our social and political life, and our religious life 
have contributed far more to make us what we are than any 
and all of our schools. The school, unless it works in harmony 
with these great forces, can do little more than sharpen the 
wits. Many of the teachers of our Indian schools are doubt- 
less competent and earnest, but their pupils, when they return 
to their tribes, quickly lose what they have gained, because 
they are thrown into an environment which annuls the ideals 
that prevailed in the school. The controlling aim of our teach- 
ers should be, therefore, to bring their pedagogical action into 
harmony with what is best in the domestic, social, and religious 
life of the child; for this is the foundation on which they must 
build, and to weaken it is to expose the whole structure to 
ruin. Hence the teacher’s attitude towards the child should be 
that of sympathy with him in his love for his parents, his 
country, and his religion. His reason is still feeble, and his 
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life is largely one of feeling, and the fountain-heads of his 
purest and noblest feelings are precisely his parents, his coun- 
try, and his religion, and to tamper with them is to poison the 
wells whence he draws the water of life. To assume and hold 
this attitude with sincerity and tact is difficult; it requires 
both character and culture; it implies a genuine love of man- 
kind and of human excellence; reverence for whatever uplifts, 
purifies, and strengthens the heart; knowledge of the world, of 
literature, and of history, united with an earnest desire to do 
whatever may be possible to lead each pupil towards life in its 
completeness, which is health and healthful activity of body 
and mind and heart and soul. 

As the heart makes the home, the teacher makes the school. 
What we need above all things, wherever the young are gath- 
ered for education, is not a showy building, or costly apparatus, 
or improved methods or text-books, but a living, loving, illu- 
mined human being who has deep faith in the power of educa- 
tion and a real desire to bring it to bear upon those who are 
entrusted to him. This applies to the primary school with as 
much force as to the high school and university. Those who 
think, and they are, I imagine, the vast majority, that any one 
who can read and write, who knows something of arithmetic, 
geography, and history, is competent to educate young children, 
have not even the most elementary notions of what education is. 

What the teacher is, not what he utters and inculcates, is the 
important thing. The life he lives and whatever reveals that 
life to his pupils; his unconscious behavior, even; above all, 
what in his inmost soul he hopes, believes, and loves, have far 
deeper and more potent influence than mere lessons can ever 
have. It is precisely here that we Americans, whose talent is 
predominantly practical and inventive, are apt to go astray. 
We have won such marvellous victories with our practical sense 
and inventive genius, that we have grown accustomed to look 
to them for aid, whatever the nature of the difficulty or problem 
may be. Machinery can be made to do much and to do well 
what it does. With its help we move rapidly; we bring the 
ends of the earth into instantaneous communication; we print 
the daily history of the world and throw it before every door; 
we plough and we sow and we reap; we build cities and we fill 
our houses with whatever conduces to comfort or luxury. All 
this and much more machinery enables us to do. But it cannot 
create life, nor can it, in any effective way, promote vital pro- 
cesses. Now, education is essentially a vital process. It is a 
furthering of life; and as the living proceed from the living, 
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they can rise into the wider world of ideas and conduct only 
by the help of the living; and as in the physical realm every 
animal begets after its own likeness, so also in the spiritual 
the teacher can give but what he has. If the well-spring of 
truth and love has run dry within himself, he teaches in vain. 
His words will no more bring forth life than desert winds will 
clothe arid sands with verdure. Much talking and writing about 
education have chiefly helped to obscure a matter which is 
really plain. The purpose of the public school is or should be 
not to form a mechanic or a specialist of any kind, but to form 
a true man or woman. Hence the number of things we teach 
the child is of small moment. Those schools, in fact, in which 
the greatest number of things are taught give, as a rule, the 
least education. The character of the Roman people, which en- 
abled them to dominate the earth and to give laws to the 
world, was formed before they had schools, and when their 
schools were most flourishing they themselves -were in rapid 
moral and social dissolution. We make education and religion 
too much a social affair, and too little a personal affair. Their 
essence lies in their power to transform the individual, and it 
is only in transforming him that they recreate the wider life 
of the community. The Founder of Christianity addressed him- 
self to the individual, and gave little heed to the state or other 
environment. He looked to a purified inner source of life to 
create for itself a worthier environment, and simply ignored de- 
vices for working sudden and startling changes. They who have 
entered into the hidden meaning of this secret and this method 
turn in utter incredulity from the schemes of declaimers and 
agitators. 

The men who fill the world, each with his plan for reform- 
ing and saving it, may have their uses, since the poet tells us 
there are uses in adversity, which, like the toad, ugly and ven- 
omous, wears yet a precious jewel in its head; but to one deaf- 
ened by their discordant and clamorous voices, the good pur- 
pose they serve seems to be as mythical as the jewel in the : 
toad’s head. 

Have not those who mistake their crotchets for nature’s laws 
invaded our schools? Have they not succeeded in forming a 
public opinion and in setting devices at work which render edu- 
cation in the true sense of the word, if not impossible, difficult ? 
Literature is a criticism of life, made by those who are in love 
with life, and who have the deepest faith in its possibilities ; 
and all criticism which is inspired by sympathy and faith and 
controlled by knowledge is helpful. Complacent thoughts are 
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rarely true, and hardly ever useful. It is a prompting of nature 
to turn from what we have to what we lack, for thus only is. 
there hope of amendment and progress. We are, to quote 
Emerson, 


“Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing.” 


Hence the wise and the strong dwell not upon their virtues 
and accomplishments, but strive to learn wherein they fail, for 
it is in correcting this they desire to labor. They wish to know 
the truth about themselves, are willing to try to see themselves. 
as others see them, that self-knowledge may make self-improve- 
ment possible. They turn from flattery, for they understand 
that flattery is insult. Now, if this is the attitude of wise and 
strong men, how much more should it not be that of a wise 
and strong people? Whenever persons or things are viewed 
as related in some special way to ourselves, our opinions of 
them will hardly be free from bias. When, for instance, I think 
or speak of my country, my religion, my friends, my enemies, 
I find it difficult to put away the prejudice which my self-esteem 
and vanity create, and which, like a haze, ever surrounds me 
to color or obscure the pure light of reason. It cannot do 
us harm to have our defects and short-comings pointed out to 
us, but to be told by demagogues and declaimers that we are 
the greatest, the most enlightened, the most virtuous people 
which exists or has existed, can surely do us no good. If it is 
true, we should not dwell upon it, for this will but distract us 
from striving for the things in which we are deficient; and if 
it is false, it can only mislead us and nourish a foolish conceit. 
It is the orator’s misfortune to be compelled to think of his 
audience rather than of truth. It is his business to please, per- 
suade, and convince; and men are pleased with flattering lies, 
persuaded and convinced by appeals to passion and interest. 
Happier is the writer, who need not think of a reader, but 
finds his reward in the truth he expresses. 

It is not possible for an enlightened mind not to take pro- 
found interest in our great system of public education. To do 
this he need not think it the best possible system. He may 
deem it defective in important requisites. He may hold, as I 
hold, that the system is of minor importance—the kind of 
teacher being all important. But if he loves his country, if he 
loves human excellence, if he has faith in man’s capacity for 
growth, he cannot but turn his thoughts, with abiding attention 
and sympathy, to the generous and determined efforts of a 
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powerful and vigorous people to educate themselves. Were our 
public-school system nothing more than the nation’s profession 
of faith in the transforming power of education, it would be an 
omen of good and a ground for hope, and one cannot do more 
useful work than to help to form a public opinion which will 
accept with thankfulness the free play of all sincere minds about 
this great question, and which will cause the genuine lovers of 
our country to turn in contempt from the clamors politicians 
and bigots are apt to raise when an honest man utters honest 
thought on this all-important subject. 

I am willing to assume and to accept as a fact that our 
theological differences make it impossible to introduce the 
teaching of any religious creed into the public school. I take 
the system as it is—that is, as a system of secular education— 
and I address myself more directly to the question proposed: 
What is or should be its scope? 

The fact that religious instruction is excluded makes it all 
the more necessary that humanizing and ethical aims should be 
kept constantly in view. Whoever teaches in a public school 
should be profoundly convinced that man is more than an 
animal which may be taught cunning and quickness. A weed 
in blossom may have a certain beauty, but it will bear no 
fruit; and so the boy or youth one often meets, with his ir- 
reverent smartness, his precocious pseudo-knowledge of a hun- 
dred things, may excite a kind of interest, but he gives little 
promise of a noble future. The flower of his life is the blossom 
of the weed, which in its decay will poison the air, or, at the 
best, serve but to fertilize the soil. If we are to work to good 
purpose we must take our stand, with the great thinkers and 
educators, on the broad field of man’s nature and act in the 
light of the only true ideal of education—that its end is 
wisdom, virtue, knowledge, power, reverence, faith, health, be- 
havior, hope, and love; in a word, whatever powers and capaci- 
ties make for intelligence, for conduct, for character, for com- 
pleteness of life. Not for a moment should we permit our- 
selves to be deluded by the thought that because the teaching 
of religious creeds is excluded, therefore we may make no 
appeal to the fountain-heads which sleep within every breast, the 
welling of whose waters alone has power. to make us human. 
If we are forbidden to turn the current into this or that 
channel, we are not forbidden to recognize the universal truth 
that man lives by faith, hope, and love, by imagination and 
desire, and that it is precisely for this reason that he is edu- 
cable. We move irresistibly in the lines of our real faith and 
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desire, and the educator’s great purpose is to help us to believe 
in what is high and to desire what is good. Since for the ir- 
reverent and vulgar spirit nothing is high or good, reverence, 
and the refinement which is the fruit of true intelligence, urge 
ceaselessly their claims on the teacher’s attention. Goethe, I 
suppose, was little enough of a Christian to satisfy the 
demands of an agnostic cripple even, and yet he held that the 
best thing in man is the thrill of awe; and that the chief busi- 
ness of education is to cultivate reverence for whatever is 
above, beneath, around, and within us. This he believed to be 
the only philosophical and healthful attitude of mind and heart 
towards the universe, seen and unseen. May not the meanest 
flower that blows bring thoughts that lie too deep for tears? 
Is not reverence a part of all the sweetest and purest feelings 
which bind us to father and mother, to friends and home and 
country? Is it not the very bloom and fragrance, not only of 
the highest religious faith but also of the best culture? Let 
the thrill of awe cease to vibrate, and you will have a world in 
which money is more than man, office better than honesty, and 
books like Innocents Abroad or Peck's Bad Boy more indicative 
of the kind of man we form than are the noblest works of 
genius. What is the great aim of the primary school, if it is 
not the nutrition of feeling? The child is weak in mind, weak 
in will, but he is most impressionable. Feeble in thought, he is 
strong in capacity to feel the emotions which are the sap of the 
tree of moral life. He responds quickly to the appeals of love, 
tenderness, and sympathy. He is alive to whatever is noble, 
heroic, and venerable. He desires the approbation of others, 
especially of those whom he believes to be true and high and 
pure. He has unquestioning faith, not only in God but in 
great men, who, for him, indeed, are earthly gods. Is not his 
father a divine man, whose mere word drives away all fear 
and fills him with confidence? The touch of his mother’s hand 
stills his pain; if he is frightened, her voice is enough to soothe 
him to sleep. To imagine that we are educating this being of 
infinite sensibility and impressionability when we do little else 
than teach him to read, write, and cipher, is to cherish a delu- 
sion. It is not his destiny to become a reading, writing, and 
ciphering machine, but to become a man who believes, hopes, 
and loves, who holds to sovereign truth and is swayed by 
sympathy, who looks up with reverence and awe to the heavens 
and hearkens with cheerful obedience to the call of duty, who 
has habits of right thinking and well doing which have become 
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a law unto him, a second nature. And if it be said that we all 
recognize this to be so, but that it is not the business of the 
school to help to form such a man; that it does its work when it 
sharpens the wits, I will answer with the words of William von 
Humboldt : “Whatever we wish to see introduced into the life 
of a nation must first be introduced into its schools.” 

Now, what we wish to see introduced into the life of the 
nation is not the power of shrewd men, wholly absorbed in 
the striving for wealth, reckless of the means by which it is 
gotten, and who, whether they succeed or whether they fail, 
look upon money as the equivalent of the best things man 
knows or has; who therefore think that the highest purpose of 
government, as of other social forces and institutions, is to 
make it easy for all to get abundance of gold and to live in 
sloven plenty; but what we wish to see introduced into the 
life of the nation is the power of intelligence and virtue, of 
wisdom and conduct. We believe, and in fact know, that hu- 
manity, justice, truthfulness, honesty, honor, fidelity, courage, 
integrity, reverence, purity, and self-respect are higher and 
mightier than anything mere sharpened wits can accomplish. 
But if these virtues, which constitute nearly the whole sum of 
man’s strength and worth, are to be introduced into the life of 
the nation, they must be introduced into the schools, into the 
process of education. We must recognize, not in theory alone 
but in practice, that the chief end of education is ethical, since 
conduct is three-fourths of human life. The aim must be to 
make men true in thought and word, pure in desire, faithful 
in act, upright in deed ; men who understand that the highest 
good does not lie in the possession of anything whatsoever, but 
that it lies in power and quality of being; for whom what we 
are and not what we have is the guiding principle; who know 
that the best work is not that for which we receive most pay, 
but that which is most favorable to life, physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, and religious; since man does not exist for work or 
the Sabbath, but work and rest exist for him, that he may 
thrive and become more human and more divine. We must 
cease to tell boys and girls that education will enable them to 
get hold of the good things of which they believe the world to 
be full; we must make them realize rather that the best thing 
in the world is a noble man or woman, and to be that is the 
only certain way to a worthy and contented life. All talk 
about patriotism, which implies that it is possible to be a 
patriot or a good citizen without being a true and good man, 
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is sophistical and hollow. How shall he who cares not for his 
better self care for his country ? 

We must look, as educators, most closely to those sides of 
the national life where there is the greatest menace of ruin. It 
is plain that our besetting sin, as a people, is not intemperance 
or unchastity, but dishonesty. From the watering and manipu- 
lating of stocks to the adulteration of food and drink, from 
the booming of towns and lands to the selling of votes and the 
buying of office, from the halls of Congress to the policeman’s 
beat, from the capitalist who ‘controls trusts and syndicates to 
the mechanic who does inferior work, the taint of dishonesty is 
everywhere. We distrust one another, distrust those who man- 
age public affairs, distrust our own fixed will to suffer the 
worst that may befall rather than cheat or steal or lie. Dis- 
honesty hangs, like mephitic air, about our newspapers, our 
legislative assemblies, the municipal government of our towns 
and cities, about our churches even, since our religion itself 
seems to. lack that highest kind of honesty, the downright and 
thorough sincerity which is its life-breath. 

If the teacher in the public school may not insist that an 
honest man is the noblest work of God, he may teach at least 
that he who fails in honesty fails in the most essential quality 
of manhood, enters into warfare with the forces which have 
made him what he is and which secure him the possession of 
what he holds dearer than himself, since he barters for it his 
self-respect; that the dishonest man is an anarchist and dis- 
socialist, one who does what in him lies to destroy credit, and 
the sense of the sacredness of property, obedience to law, and 
belief in the rights of man. If our teachers are to work in the 
light of an ideal, if they are to have a conscious end in view, 
as all who strive intelligently must have, if they are to hold a 
principle which will give unity to their methods, they must seek 
it in the idea of morality, of conduct which is three-fourths of life. 

I myself am persuaded that the real and philosophical basis 
of morality is the being of God, a being absolute, infinite, un- 
imaginable, inconceivable, of whom our highest and nearest 
thought is that he is not only almighty, but all-wise and all- 
good as well. But it is possible, I think, to cultivate the moral 
sense without directly and expressly assigning to it this philo- 
sophical and religious basis, for goodness is largely its own evi- 
dence, as virtue is its own reward. It all depends on the teach- 
er. Life produces life—life develops life, and if the teacher 
have within himself a living sense of the all-importance of con- 
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duct, if he thoroughly realize that what we call knowledge is 
but a small part of man’s life, his influence will nourish the 
feelings by which: character is evolved. The germ of a moral 
idea is always an emotion, and that which impels to right ac- 
tion is the emotion rather than the idea. The teachings of the 
heart remain for ever, and they are the most important, for what 
we love, genuinely believe in, and desire decides what we are 
and may become. Hence the true educator, even in giving 
technical instruction, strives not merely to make a workman, but 
to make also a man, whose being shall be touched to finer is- 
sues by spiritual powers, who shall be upheld by faith in the 
worth and sacredness of life, and in the education by which it 
is transformed, enriched, purified, and ennobled. He under- 
stands that an educated man, who, in the common acceptation 
of the phrase, is one who knows something, who knows many 
things, is, in truth, simply one who has acquired habits of right 
thinking and right doing. The culture which we wish to see 
prevail throughout our country is not learning and literary 
skill, it is character and intellectual openness, that higher hu- 
manity which is latent within us all, which is power, wisdom, 
truth, goodness, love, sympathy, grace, and beauty, whose sur- 
passing excellence the poor may know as well as the rich, whose 
charm the multitude may feel as well as the chosen ‘few. 

“He who speaks of the people,” says Guicciardini, “ speaks, 
in sooth, of a foolish animal, a prey to a thousand errors, a 
thousand confusions, without taste, without affection, without 
firmness.” The scope of our public-school education is to 
make commonplaces of this kind, by which all literature is 
pervaded, so false as to be. absurd; and when this end shall 
have been attained, Democracy will have won its noblest victory. 

How shall we find the secret from which hope of such 
success will spring? By so forming and directing the power of 
public opinion, of national approval, and of money as to make 
the best men and women willing and ready to enter the 
teacher’s profession. The kind of man who educates is the 
test of the kind of education given, and there is properly no 
other test. When we Americans shall have learned to believe 
with all our hearts and with all the strength of irresistible 
conviction that a true educator is a more important, in every 
way a more useful sort of man than a great railway king, or 
pork butcher, or captain of industry, or grain buyer, or stock 
manipulator, we shall have begun to make ourselves capable of 
perceiving the real scope of public-school education. 
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CHRIST’S MASTERPIECE. 


By BARNET TOLDRIDGE, 


iB» HOU Wonder of the Ages, ever new, 
| | % Yet evermore the same! Thou thronéd Queen 


That since the sweet Christ rose hath trusted 
been 
With His grand Truth to help men dare and do! 
And hath not proved a recreant to the trust, 
But proudly, humbly, hath the jewel worn 
Upon thy bosom, and hath humbly borne 
The rebels’ strife to hurl it in the dust! 
These have gone out in hordes from thy sweet care; 
Gone out to wander in the dark, to keep 
Their children’s children from the light, to steep 
Their souls in doubt, in terror and despair. 
They who are folded in thy sweet embrace, 
O tender Mother! know no wild unrest; 
But like the babes, pressed to the mother-breast, 
Look up, confiding, to the mother-face ! 
No need for baffled questioning—no need 
For aught but to drink in the Life that’s given, 
And to list humbly while she breathes of Heaven, 
And sweet unfolds her tender-guarded creed. 
No need for fear, for doubt, for gropings blind! 
Our God a God of Light! His children know 
He hath not left them to grope blindly so. 
Light’s in the world for all who wish to find! 
Alas for those who found and flung away! 
In the world’s morning races forgot God ; 
Set up their idols, in defilement trod, 
And have not remembered to this day! 
So with His Church: At it men’s doubts are hurled, 
Derision and contumely ; still it goes 
Serenely on, Christ-led, whose promise was 
“Unto the consummation of the world.” 
Naught shall prevail, world’s might nor “ gate of hell,” 
O fixéd Rock, so solid built to brave 
All Time’s resisting force and lapping wave 
And mutability. Hail, Deathless Sentinel ! 
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IS INFANTICIDE PRACTISED IN CHINA? 
By A. M. CLARKE. 


— mI might be imagined that the prevalence of infanti- 
m% cide in China is a fact too well authenticated to 
be called in question. It is, however, not only 
disputed but denied in France in the present 
day by a considerable number of journalists and 
other writers, and the denial is based on the testimony of 
certain recent travellers, who allege that throughout the course 
of their journeying in the Celestial Empire nothing has met 
their eye calculated to indicate or even suggest the existence of 
this reprehensible practice. Furthermore, they declare it to be 
a crime utterly at variance with the well-known desire of the 
Chinese to possess children. But the animus and persistency 
wherewith these writers endeavor to make good their point 
argue a motive more powerful than the simple wish to refute 
an unjust accusation, to pro- 
claim what they believe to be 
the truth concerning a nation 
that has been grossly calum- 
niated. The real motive is 
not far to seek. It is hatred 
to religion. 





DENIALS OF THE FRENCH 
PRESS. 


Their design is not to do 
justice to the Chinese, but to 
cast odium on the church, to 
decry those who devote their 
lives to spread the faith and to 
save souls. The Catholic mis- 
sioners assert that they have 
been the means of rescuing 
from an untimely death multitudes of helpless infants whom their 
parents intended to destroy; that in the refuges and orphanages 
established by Christian charity, these children have been 
sheltered, taught, and trained. To expose the fraudulent misre- 
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presentations of the missioners, and to exhibit the work of the 
Sainte Enfance—a wide-spread and well-organized institution—in 
the light of a barefaced imposture, is the object the apologists 
of the Chinese have in view. Admitting that rare instances of 
abandonment of unwelcome infants by unnatural mothers occur 
in China as in every other country, they assert that for the 
reception of these ample provision is made by government, by 
the erection of foundling hospitals. Consequently the interfer- 
ence of foreigners is quite superfluous, and the frequent appeals 
made for the support of their refuges is nothing more or less 
than a commercial speculation under the guise of charity, a 
means of trading on the generosity of a too credulous public. 


SUPERFICIAL OBSERVERS. 


Since, then, it is a fresh and covert attack upon religion, an 
attempt to bring missionary work into disrepute, that we have to 
deal with, the question whether infanticide exists to any great 
extent in China assumes a greater importance, and it may be 
well to examine it more closely. With regard to the testimony 
of the travellers already mentioned, it may be said that it is 
only certain districts of China that the European, whether he 
be tourist, diplomatist, or trader, ever visits, and in those parts 
foreign influence has so far modified public opinion that in- 
fanticide is scarcely practised at all, or at any rate kept well 
out of sight. Thus the witness of the ordinary traveller, who 
only sees the large towns and most frequented regions, is of 
little weight, and cannot counterbalance the statements of men 
of position and character who have dwelt for years among the 
Chinese, and have had abundant opportunities to acquaint 
themselves with the social life of the people; to enter, as far as 
it is possible for a foreigner to do, into the penetralia of the 
nation. 
MARKET. 





GIRLS REGARDED AS A DRUG IN THE 


The co-existence of infanticide with the universal desire for 
children, a desire stronger perhaps in China than in any other 
country, admits, like many apparent paradoxes, of a ready ex- 
planation. The great object of desire is the possession of sons. 
This is looked upon as the chief blessing of life. Consequently 
girls are the only victims. The poorest people nourish and 
cherish their sons. Their labor soon becomes remunerative, and 
while the daughters marry and leave their home, the sons live 
under the same roof with and support their parents in their old 
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age; and when these latter are gathered to their forefathers, 
they perform for them the acts of ancestral worship. Death 
loses half its terrors to the Chinaman if he is assured that his 
sons will be present at his tomb to perform the customary rites 
' and offer the prescribed sacrifices, on the due performance of 
which he believes the peace of his soul depends. One detail 
given by Miss Gordon-Cumming, in her entertaining work upon 
China,* will suffice to illustrate the different estimate in which 
sons and daughters are held 
even in families where no wish 
exists to destroy the latter. In 
certain districts of northern 
China and elsewhere the medi- 
cal charge for vaccinating a 
boy is 800 cash (about nine- 
pence). The charge for a girl 
is only 400, because the par 
ents would rather run the risk 
of her disfigurement or death 
—small-pox is the most de- 
structive and terrible of diseases 
in China—than pay for her at 
the same rate as for a son. 
Chinese students of Bible his- 
tory find it impossible to accept the first chapter of Exodus as an 
accurate translation. It seems to them preposterous to assert 
that Pharao could have commanded the boys to be destroyed 
and the girls saved alive. “The proportion of female infanticide 
(the same author writes) varies greatly in different provinces. 
Throughout the province of Fuh-keen it is unusually high; in 
fact, there are districts where thirty per cent. of the girls are 
put to death, strangled or else drowned like so many puppies. 
In Fuh-choo it is quite a common thing for a mother to avow 
that she has made away with three or four girls. Throughout 
the empire the numerical disparity of girls is a painfully sug- 
gestive characteristic.” 


THE EMPRESS OF CHINA. 


THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL IN FUH-CHOO, 


“In Fuh-choo city there is a foundling hospital; many infants 
are handed in anonymously by their own parents, but the miserable 
children thus rescued are horribly neglected. The death-rate is 
enormous, and about a coolie-load of dead babies per diem is carried 


* Wanderings in China, by F. Gordon-Cumming, v. i. p. 193 seq. 
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out of the hospital to receive uncoffined and unrecognized burial. 
Such babies as survive acquire a definite value. They are fre- 
quently purchased by childless couples who want to rear a servant 
to tend their old age, or by provident parents who thus cheaply 
provide secondary wives for their sons. The supernumerary sons 
of poverty-stricken households are occasionally consigned to this 
hospital, whence they are removed by sonless couples who wish 
to adopt an heir to offer sacrifice for them after their death.” 

But as the reports of missioners and the accounts given by 
travellers are often considered to be open to the charge of in- 
accuracy and exaggeration, it is to the Chinese themselves that 
we will turn, and seek from them the solution of the point at 
issue. 

No attempt is made by the Chinese to conceal the fact that 
infanticide prevails among them to a great and lamentable 
extent. The official proclamations of the government, the press 
and literature of the country, afford ample, convincing, and in- 
controvertible testimony that its existence is no myth, but a 
terrible reality. Monsignor de Harlez, writing in a French peri- 
odical * on this subject, brings forward an overwhelming amount 
of documentary evidence, from which we shall in the course of 
this paper give a few extracts. In a book published in 1869 
the following passage occurs: 

“ Among the population of Tchang-nan it is customary for 
parents to bring up one daughter; if more are born to them, 
they drown them.” 

“The custom of drowning female infants,” writes another 
author, “is followed in many districts; but men of the literary 
classes too often refuse to take cognizance of it, alleging that 
where they live it is unknown. They little know that in their 
district, in their immediate neighborhood, hundreds perish every 
year; hundreds of helpless infants who cry aloud for some one 
to rescue them. No one proclaims this to them, so they stop 
their ears and close their eyes that they may not hear or see 
what goes on around them.” 


AN IMPERIAL INHIBITION. 


A book entitled Stories with Illustrations, to prevent the 
destruction of girls, published in the reign of the predecessor of 
the present emperor, contains these words: “The practice of 
drowning girls prevails everywhere in China, but it is met with 
principally in the families of the poor. Already thoughtful and 


*Za Revue Générale, Juillet and Aoit, 1892, ‘‘ L’Infanticide en Chine.” 
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humane men of letters are disseminating pictures and pamphlets 
with the object of inducing them to desist from the commission 
of this crime. In the books of the wise we are told of two 
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means of prevention: the issue of prohibitory laws and the 
relief ‘of the necessitous poor. The former of these deterrent 
measures has been tried. From time to time mandarins have 
published decrees with this design, but they have remained a 
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dead-letter. The people continue in the present, as in the past, 
to drown their daughters with impunity.” 

In 1877 one of the Shanghai papers, the Wan-Koue-Kong-pao, 
said : 

“The drowning of little girls at their birth has reached such 
a point that it may be said to be universal throughout the 
empire. It is a custom most difficult of repression.” 


KILLING NO MURDER. 


In the country districts, where infanticide chiefly prevails, 
the poorer classes of the population count it no crime. Far 
from endeavoring to conceal it, they avow it openly, and even 
go to the length of defending the practice. ‘“ What is the 
good,” they say, “of rearing daughters? When they are young 
they are merely an expense, and when they reach an age when 
they might be able to work for their living they marry and 
leave us. Besides, thanks to the metempsychosis, death is for 
them a signal advantage; it may be the means of enabling them 
to return to the earth as one of the other sex.’’ When it 
serves their end, the Chinese can be good disciples of Buddha. 

There is no doubt that in the vast majority of cases poverty 
is the principal incentive to the crime. How otherwise are the 
parents to dispose of infants which they regard as an encum- 
brance and are too poor to maintain? A few orphanages are, 
as we have said, established in some of the large towns for the 
reception of the luckless babies, but how can they be conveyed 
thither from the distant parts of the vast empire? The parents 
will not and cannot undertake a journey for the purpose of 
finding a shelter for children of whom they can rid themselves 
by a quick and easy process. Consequently the asylums erected 
by the authorities are useless for the poverty-stricken inhabi- 
tants of remote villages. Miss Gordon-Cumming relates that in 
the town of Fuh-choo a prosperous and liberal-minded Chinese 
merchant has saved innumerable babies by the announcement 
that he would give an allowance of rice for a certain time to 
every mother who, purposing to destroy her infant, would 
abstain from so doing. When a woman has reared a child 
through the early stages of existence, she becomes fond of it 
and rarely consents to put it to death. The number of the 
good merchant’s pensioners varies considerably in years of 
plenty and of famine. During one of the latter he allowed rice 
to no less than five hundred mothers to induce them to spare 


the lives of their offspring. 
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CALLOUSNESS AMONGST THE RICH. 


The practice of infanticide is, however, by no means con- 
fined to the homes of the lower orders and of the necessitous 
poor. The lives of numberless little girls of all ranks are sacri- 
ficed daily to the feeling of contempt for the weaker sex. 
Although it is true that in the present day—owing in great 
measure to intercourse with the European “ barbarians’’— 
a better feeling is beginning to prevail among the educated 
classes, and public opinion generally condemns the practice, 
many parents in easy circumstances simply will not be troubled 
to bring up and educate useless daughters, who cannot repay 
the cost of their maintenance, and whose marriage will involve 
an outlay that they are un- 
willing, and often unable, to 
meet. Besides this, the mother 
who has the misfortune to have 
no son thinks that by getting 
rid of the unwelcome infant, 
instead of rearing and nursing 
her, she will the sooner be able 
to give birth to another child, 
which may perhaps prove the 
earnestly desired son, who will 
perform the time-honored rites 
of ancestral worship. Rever- 
ence for their own institutions, 
and contemptuous indifference 
to the outer world, are the 
leading characteristics of the 
Chinese nation; hence the 
only chance of influencing the Tur Kino or Conta. 
upper classes is by the efforts 
of native reformers, who endeavor to create a more healthy 
state of public opinion. 





EFFORTS OF CHINESE PHILANTHROPISTS. 


In justice to Chinese literati, it must be admitted that they 
are making praiseworthy attempts to deter their fellow-country- 
men from committing this degrading and unnatural crime. The 
number of books and pamphlets on the subject of infanticide 
published of late years witnesses to the widespread and inveter- 
ate hold it has acquired over the nation. All the religious sects 
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concur in inveighing against it, but the Taoists are the most 
zealous and persistent in their exertions. In proof of how 
pleasing their efforts are to the gods the following story is 
told; we give it in outline only.* 

There lived at Kiang-si a man who, in spite of hard study 
and passing several examinations, could not get on in the liter- 
ary world. Knowing that a man of letters, unless possessed of 
private means, must make his way by aid of his pen or his 
oratorical powers, he implored the counsel and assistance of the 
gods. Their answer was this: The custom of drowning infants 
exists to a great extent in this country; do you devote yourself 
to the task of suppressing this crime, and you will meet with 
the success you desire. The man obeyed the celestial voice, 
and applied himself to the work prescribed. For three years he 
labored indefatigably, inducing others to join him, and sending 
them to different villages and districts to exhort the people. 
During this period he inscribed in a register the names of all 
his co-operators, and of those who had listened to his admoni- 
tions. When the list was complete, he sent it up to heaven 
(by burning it), Then the promise of the gods was immediately 
fulfilled: the man attained a high position and great renown 
in the realm of letters, and was made a member of the 
acaGemy. 

“OQ hard hearts!” exclaims another writer, apostrophizing 
guilty parents, “cannot you be moved to compassion by the 
cries of the unhappy infants who bewail the miserable fate to 
which you condemn them. Scarcely has the thread of their ex- 
istence been spun, when you snap it asunder; scarcely has the 
soul entered the body prepared for it, when you compel it to 
return whence it came. Heaven wills that these children should 
live; man wills that they should die. He who opposes the 
will of Heaven shall be cut off; he who takes away the life of 
man incurs the penalty of death. According to a popular say- 
ing, the family which for three generations has reared no girls, 
but destroyed them all, will die out. If this detestable prac- 
tice prevailed everywhere, there would be no wives for the 
men, and the human race would become extinct. The fierce 
tiger and hungry wolf do not injure their little ones; is man 
alone to be without affection for his offspring, and thus show 
himself to be inferior to the brute creation?” 

*Cf, Revue Générale, Juillet, 1892, p. 10. 
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‘““WITHOUT REMORSE OR DREAD.” 


Appeals like this latter are of slight avail. . Addressed to the 
Chinese, they are little more than a waste of words. As religious 
sentiment is lacking in the national character, so the quality of 
pity is absent from it. Remorseless cruelty too often takes its 
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place. ‘Look at the countenances of the Chinese,” remarks a 
recent writer. “There is plenty of intelligence, reverence, and 
even generosity to be read there. But none the less they are 
unfeeling, unpitiful, devoid of the mercy that is twice blest.” 
Since compassion is an element which does not enter into the 
composition of the Chinaman, it is necessary to appeal to 
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other motives: the fear of punishment, the desire of reward. 
Accordingly the writer quoted above concludes his appeal for 
mercy on behalf of the innocent victims of parental indiffer- 
ence by bringing on the scene one of the Chinese divinities, 
who declares that he has seen in the place of eternal torment 
a countless multitude of parents who had been relegated to 
that dismal region in consequence of having put their newly- 
born infants to death. 


AN ARGUMENTUM AD HOMINEM. 


But warnings and threats that refer only to a vague and 
shadowy future life have little effect on the stolid Chinese; pen- 
alties and pains to be incurred in this world impress him more 
deeply. Another of the writers quoted by Monsignor Harlez 
says: “The custom of drowning girls at their birth is so gen- 
eral, and has reached such a pitch of cruelty, that man is worse 
than the lower animals. If you admonish the parents accord- 
ing to the dictates of justice and reason, they cannot under- 
stand what you say. If you threaten them with the arm of the 
law, they turn a deaf ear to your words. It is only by point- 
ing out to them the rewards and chastisements that. will be 
respectively meted out to those who save and those who 
destroy their daughters, that any good can be effected.” The 
principal argument against infanticide urged by the moralists is 
that, as the murder of girls is undoubtedly displeasing to the 
gods, it must tend to defeat the object in view, namely, obtain- 
ing the heaven-granted gift of sons. As the prospect of dying 
without male issue is what the Chinaman dreads above all else, 
many tales are written to show that sons are denied to un- 
natural parents, or they are taken from them in chastisement 
for their crime. The following is an instance in point: “At 
Kin-Hoa-Hien, it is related, the wife of one Tchang-kin-lan gave 
birth to a daughter. At this her husband was enraged. ‘It is 
useless to waste our trouble on bringing up this girl,’ he said; 
‘if you spend your strength on nursing her, you may perhaps 
never have another child. We will drown her; then if we have 
another, it may be a son.’ But the following night the father 
of Tchang-kin-lan appeared to him in a dream, apparently in 
great grief. ‘Alas!’ he said, ‘you, my only child, were 
destined to have a son who should keep up the family and 
perform the funeral rites. Now the great Spirit is so angry 
because you have drowned your daughter that he will not 
grant a son to you; thus through your fault my family will be 
cut off, and my name die out.’ Tchang-kin-lan awoke in 
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alarm; his wife had had a similar dream. The dream came 
true; they died without posterity.” 


A BELIEF IN RETRIBUTION. 


Terrible and mysterious diseases which attack the parents 
and bring them to a miserable and ignominious end are also 
said to be one form of the punishment sent by the gods to 
avenge the murder of children. Shortness of days is another. 
Long life, which among the Jews was the promised reward of 
filial piety, is among the Chinese recompense of parental virtue. 
In the Book of Rewards and Punishments compiled by a Taoist, and 
published with the imperial sanction in 1655,* we read that for 
the crime of maltreating children or causing the death of in- 
fants the divinity who presides over human existence cuts off a 
portion of the delinquents’ days varying from one hundred 
days to twelve years. 


SENSATIONAL ART IN A USEFUL ROLE. 


Another shape which the efforts of the reformers have lately 
taken is that of posting up in the towns large illustrated placards 
representing scenes of a startling character calculated to inspire 
the common people with a horror of infanticide. These sensa- 
tional and realistic pictures, coarse and grotesque as they often 
are, do far more than the eloquence of orators, or the treatises 
of moralists and philosophers, to produce a profound and lasting 
impression on the minds of the populace. Some of these colored 
prints, of a smaller size and accompanied with explanatory text, 
are printed and distributed among the people—not by ministers 
and foreigners, but by the Chinese themselves. In one may be 
seen a guilty mother surrounded by fiends who torment and 
torture her; in another she and her husband, who is her ac- 
complice, transformed into human-headed dogs, are castigated 
by satellites of the evil one; or, worse still, they are brought to 
shame and sorrow by the misdeeds of their only son, whom 
they see led out to public execution. Sometimes a whole story 
is depicted in this popular imagery.t In one may be seen a 
cruel mother calling her slave to prepare a wine-bath wherein 
to immerse her baby.t Then comes a picture of the mother in 
the act of drowning the child. This is followed by successive 


* Livre des récompenses et des peines. Traduit par M. Abel Rémusat. Paris, 1816, p. 33, 

+ Wanderings in China, v. i. p. 96. 

tIn China the ill-fated infants are almost invariably drowned by being held head down- 
ward in a bucket of water. Sometimes they are strangled. In India there are three methods 
of destroying them: 1. To lay a plaster over the mouth of the newly-born infant; 2, To ad- 
minister to it a pill of tobacco and bhang; 3. To drown it in a pail of milk. 
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pictures of her condemnation after death, concluding with a 
gruesome portrayal of a terrible baby-headed serpent about to 
devour the ruthless mother. Others have for their subject the 
rewards lavished on virtuous parents, and on persons who have 
interposed to rescue an infant doomed to destruction. These 
individuals are represented as well-dressed and smiling, gazing 
complacently on a group of children who will be the pride and 
happiness of their declining years. Of one of these, a series of 
four pictures, the following description is given:* In the upper 
division, on the left, a husband and wife may be seen grandly 
dressed, receiving commendation and rich presents from persons 
of high rank. Below is a mother embracing and caressing her 
newly-born daughter, while the father of the child is receiving 
two august visitors who hand over to him a well-filled purse 
and a document as- 
suring to him a long 
life. On the right- 
hand side an angel 
looks down from the 
clouds and makes a 
note of the care dis- 
played at the birth 
of a female child, for 
the future reward of 
its parents. In the 
lower compartment 
an opposite scene is 
enacted : two miser- 
able women, who 
stifled their children 
at their birth, are 
throwing themselves into a river to escape from the armed 
ruffians who are pursuing them. Many other instances might be 
given in which calamities of every kind are represented as sent 
to avenge the murder of babies in order to terrify evil-doers. 














GaTE IN THE CITY OF SEOUL, 


THE NATIVE PRESS ON THE EVIL. 

If we interrogate the press in China as to the existence of 
infanticide, it will be found that the leading journals acknowl- 
edge its presence, and from time to time suggest plans for its 
repression. In 1875 one of the principal papers of Shanghai pub- 
lished a series of articles on the subject, urging the necessity, 
owing to the great prevalence of infanticide among the lower 


* Cf. Revue Générale, Aott, 1892, p. 251. 
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orders, of forming a society for the protection of infants. In 
support of this proposal the text was given of an address pre- 
sented to the viceroy of Nan-king, in which these words -oc- 
cur: “This crime is so habitual among the people that the es- 
tablishment of asylums in different localities is most desirable, 
and the organization of associations for its prevention would be 
of incalculable service in saving the life of innumerable babies.” 

The inquiry naturally suggests itself whether the Chinese 
government ignores a practice carried on for the most part in 
secret, and takes no measures for its suppression? Official pro- 
clamations have, it is true, been issued from time to time; and 
imperial edicts dating back as far as three centuries ago have 
not been wanting in condemnation of the inhuman custom. 
The people have been reasoned with, and exhorted to relin- 
quish it; it has, in fact, been made penal; but such is the ex- 
traordinary reverence felt in China for parental authority that 
officers of justice shrink from inflicting the penalty of the law 
on parents for crimes committed against their children, lest they 
should thereby lessen filial respect and obedience. Only in 
cases where boys have been the victims have the mandarins 
been induced to take tardy and reluctant action. It must also 
be admitted that to detect the guilty persons in fagrante delicto 
is extremely difficult. As the mother of a family remains in 
strict seclusion, it is only her husband and the servants of the 
household who are privy to the birth and subsequent destruc- 


tion of an infant. 
THE ONLY REMEDY. 


Enough has been said to prove beyond dispute that infanti- 
cide exists on a large scale in the present day, especially in 
certain districts and among the poorer population in China. 
The educated classes in the country, far from repudiating the 
charge, fully admit the prevalence of the custom, and for the 
most part deplore it. They can, however, do little to combat 
it, owing to the obstinacy of the great mass of the people and 
the inefficiency of the police. The customs and opinions now 
in force in the Celestial Empire have existed for thousands of 
years ; they are ingrained into the heart of the nation, and are 
clung to with the utmost tenacity. The spread of Catholicism 
is the only effectual antidote, the only check to the progress of 
infanticide. The missioners and the sisters in charge of the 
orphanages have already done much in this direction even 
among a people so hostile to Christianity as the Chinese and 
so resentful of foreign interference. 
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MARCH. 
By WALTER LECKY. 


E. LONG for March, 
So gay and arch, 
Sw With its fleecy showers, its drizzling rain; 
When winter dies 
"Mid laughing skies, 
And the spring in its beauty blooms again. 





I long for March 
Amid the larch; 
To stroll and hear from the robin a lay, 
While skipping free, 
From tree to tree, 
He sings to his mate of the summer day. 


I long for March, 
So gay and arch; 
For it wakes the flowers the winter tost 
Beneath the earth, 
To joy and mirth; 
And gives to the valleys the joys they lost. 


It paints the hills, 
And loosens rills 
That long in chains by the winter were bound ; 
Lets music float 
From ev'ry throat, 
And a thaw in the frozen world of sound. 
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GLIMPSES OF LIFE IN AN ANGLICAN SEMINARY. 
By REV. CLARENCE A. WALWORTH. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The Break-up (Continued).--Diverging Paths—Donelly.— Wattson.— Everett. 
—Platt.—Whitcher—American Obedience to Law.—Blind Obedience —The 
Chelsea Break-up echoed itn Maryland.—Hewit, Baker, and Lyman. 


NE of the principal students at the seminary sus- 
pected of Romish tendencies, and even of being 
engaged in a complot against the interests of the 
seminary and the peace of Protestant Episco- 
palianism, was James B. Donelly, of the class of 

iat. As I have already stated, on his trial before the faculty 

he was acquitted for want of definite proof, but was for all that 
obliged to leave the seminary. Dr. Seabury befriended him, 
and found employment for him in the office of the New York 

Churchman. Perhaps, also, Donelly served, as Carey had done 

before him, as assistant to Seabury in the little old Church of 

the Annunciation, since known as St. Ambrose’s, on the corner 
of Thompson and Prince Streets. 

I had some correspondence with Donelly while he was thus 
engaged in New York and I was residing with my friend Wad- 
hams in Essex County, before my entry into the Church Catho- 
lic. I sent him an article which I wished to have published in 
the Churchman. The spirit of the article was altogether too hot 
for even Dr. Seabury to handle, as he informed me through 
Donelly, who urged me to come down to New York and have 
a talk with the doctor about it. 

Later, after my profession of faith, Donelly made a visit to 
the Redemptorist Convent upon my invitation, made acquain- 
tance with Father Rumpler, and looked at the church and 
convent buildings with great interest. He seemed much de- 
pressed and under great restraint, more so when talking with 
me than when in conversation with Father Rumpler. Whether 
the extreme poverty which prevailed everywhere was repug- 
nant to him or not I cannot say, but he returned no more and 
I never saw him again. 
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It is certain that shortly after this last interview of ours 
Donelly had it in his mind to enter the Catholic fold, but 
needed encouragement to carry it out. One day when passing 
by the Catholic Cathedral on Mulberry Street, in company with 
Wattson, his classmate and co-conspirator, he proposed to the 
latter to make a call on Archbishop Hughes. Wattson hesitat- 
ed for awhile, but finally declined the offer, and the golden 
opportunity of grace passed away from both for ever. This 
incident I have from Wattson’s own son, now rector of St. 
John’s Church, Kingston. In an interview with this latter gen- 
tleman he communicated to me many incidents derived from 
his father concerning these early days, with full freedom to 
publish all he communicated. His father said to him once: 
“Had I accepted Donelly’s invitation at that time and visited 
Archbishop Hughes, there is little probability that either you 
or I would now be Episcopalians.” 

Some things communicated to me by Wattson (the younger) 
he put down on paper, for I feared to trust my memory too 
far. Among these I find the following: 

“ Donelly, on leaving the seminary, was ordained by Bishop 
Onderdonk and was assistant to Dr. Seabury. Pressure becom- 
ing too great, he was forced to leave New York and so far 
ostracised that he took some out-of-the-way parish in the South 
and shortly after died.” 

From all that I can hear of James B. Donelly, he died a 
broken-spirited man. He was naturally too much of a man to 
thrive while trampling upon his conscience. 

Joseph N. Wattson, after being dismissed from the semi- 
nary, sought his Diocesan, Bishop Lee of Delaware, who 
calmly told him, “Young man, my advice to you is: go to 
Rome, for that is where you belong.” He was finally or- 
dained to the priesthood in the diocese of Maryland, by Bishop 
Whittingham. He afterwards went to Mississippi, but at the 
breaking out of the Civil War returned to Maryland. and re- 
mained there until a few years before his death, which occurred 
in Kingston, New York, in 1887. By a singular coincidence 
Bishop Lee ordained to the diaconate in June, 1885, the Rev. 
Lewis T. Wattson, now rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, 
Kingston, New York—and he was presented by his father, Jo- 
seph N. Wattson, whom Bishop Lee years before had advised 
to go to Rome. 

William Everett, known familiarly amongst us by the name 
of Doctor, was as far advanced as any of us in Tractarianism, 
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but was of a prudent and quiet disposition, besides being highly 
esteemed for his scholarship, wisdom, and high moral qualities. 
I cannot remember that he encountered any difficulties in the 
way of his graduation or receiving of orders. He did not enter 
the true church until 1850 or 1851. I met him for the first 
time after my own conversion, and after my return from Eu- 
rope, while engaged in giving a mission at Saint Peter’s Church, 
Barclay Street, where he visited me. 

It was a great joy to meet my old companion again and 
greet him as a Catholic. He is still on duty as rector of Na- 
tivity Church in New York, over which he has presided for 
many long years. 

My cousin, Charles Henry Platt, one of those included with 
me in the charge of conspiracy against Anglican Protestantism 
and the interests of the seminary, was, at the time, a graduate 
and already in orders at Rochester. He was then as near to 
Rome as man can come without actually crossing the gulf. 
When Bishop De Lancey, of the Western diocese, received my 
letter asking him to take my name off from his list of candi- 
dates, he said to Platt, “ What will your cousin do? Will he 
go over to Rome?” Platt answered that of course I would. 
His manner was so indignant and the words he added were so 
full of contemptuous bitterness for the thraldom in which he 
felt himself enwrapped, that the bishop felt it necessary to em- 
ploy every means to hold him to his chains. Several of Platt’s 
letters to Wadhams may be found in my “ Reminiscences” of 
that good bishop. They show how near he then came to his 
salvation. 

A short time before my departure for Europe and the Re- 
demptorist novitiate, I wrote to my cousin urging him to 
come to New York and see me off. He replied that he could 
not come. That to do so would involve a decision to leave the 
Anglican communion, and that he could not break his mother’s 
heart by taking such a step. I have lost his letter and remem- 
ber in general only its substance. The state of his conscience 
is clearly shown in the first words of the letter, which I re- 
member very distinctly. It began thus: 

“DEAR COUSIN: I thank my God that your feet are at 
last planted upon the ‘ Rock of Peter.’” 

Poor man! He lived to marry and have a family. He 
served as chaplain in the army of the Union. He never be- 
came a Catholic. At the time of his death, in 1869, he was 
rector of Christ Church, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The influence of my cousin’s example was very unfortunate 
upon his classmate, co-conspirator, and most familiar friend, 
Benjamin W. Whitcher. I had sent to him a similar invitation 
to come and see me before I left for Belgium. At first he was 
inclined to do so and endeavored, though in vain, to engage 
Platt to accompany him. Of this he informed me in his reply, 
saying also that he could not venture to come alone. When 
denounced, as we have seen, for his Romanizing tendencies, he 
was summoned to his bishop for examination, and there was a 
delay about his ordination. A letter of Platt’s dated April 6, 
1846, which is given in the ‘‘ Reminiscences” of Wadhams, tells 
us something of this affair. We read as follows: 

“ Whitcher is in priest’s orders. He had a hard time win- 
ter before the last. They passed him to the priesthood last fall; 
but he was plump with them, and kept nothing back.” 

Whitcher must be classed amongst that large number of 
Christian workers, apparently very zealous at first, who are 
covered by our Lord’s rebuke when he says, ‘“ No man putting 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the king- 
dom of God.” His first backward step was when he took 
orders in the Episcopalian communion. The second was when 
he took a Presbyterian wife. Still later on, becoming a widow- 
er, he took a second wife, and became surrounded by a family 
of children. Ten years of his life passed away in this false 
position when, much shorn of his former strength and demoral- 
ized by loss of self-respect, he found his way into the Catholic 
Church. I will give in detail that part of his conversion with 
which I had something to do. 

In 1855, if I remember rightly, I was engaged in giving a 
mission at St. Patrick’s, Utica. Whitcher, at that time, had 
charge of an Episcopalian church near by at Whitesboro.’ One 
day a card was brought up to my room bearing the name of 
my old friend upon it. I soon had him by the hand. I antici- 
pated a warm discussion, for I have never found any Protest- 
ants more fierce in controversial fencing than old Tractarians 
who have backed away from their earlier convictions. I was 
therefore resolved, if possible, to get in the first thrust. After 
he had taken his seat and we had got past the first natural 
greetings, I said: 

‘““Well, Whitcher, don’t let us dodge the one great matter 
we are both thinking of. Why are you not a Catholic long 
before this?” Without showing the least signs of fight, 
Whitcher dropped his head and answered : 
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“Sure enough, that is the great question, and I don’t know 
how to answer it.” 

“Ten long years of your life have passed away,” I con- 
tinued, “and still here you are, looking one way and rowing 
the other. How can you do it? How can your conscience 
bear it?” 

“Conscience!” he repeated mournfully; “don’t talk of con. 
science. I don’t know that I have any conscience left.” 

His case was a plain one. I urged him to do his duty 
manfully and without further delay. To this he agreed. ‘“ Only 
give me two or three weeks,” said he, “to settle up a few 
affairs, and I promise you that I will then go to Father Mc- 
Farland and put myself in his hands.” This promise he car- 
ried out faithfully. Father McFarland, then in charge of St. 
John’s Church, Utica, is now well remembered as the third 
bishop of Hartford, Conn. Whitcher has published a full his- 
tory of his conversion, giving his religious life as Presbyterian 
and Episcopalian. In this will be found some account of his 
connection with the break-up at the seminary, and his examin- 
ation before his bishop. It is called ‘The Story of a Convert, 
as told to his former parishioners after he became a Catholic.” 

I do not think that the incidents thus far given or any 
others that I may give tend to show anything like a spirit of 
disobedience to superiors in young Tractarians or any others in 
America who followed the Oxford movement. Whatever those 
educated under European influences may think of us, the virtue 
of obedience and respect for rightful authority comes as easily 
and naturally to true Americans as to any other people. The 
great crisis which most threatens the prosperity of our country 
at the present time is one which shows foreign lawlessness 
reaching to anarchy combined against American law and order. 
So long as Americans remain American, nihilism and anarchy 
imported from abroad will have to bow before the majesty of 
law. And let me add, the more that Americans study the 
Catholic Church and its religion, from her own doctrines, from 
her own decrees and her own authors, the more they will find 
that true obedience and true liberty are twin sisters. At the 
bottom of this whole matter lies the primary question: In what 
does the true virtue of obedience consist? 

I have -the following incident from Father Isaac Hecker 
late superior-general of the Paulists. It came to him from the, 
lips of Cardinal Barnabo, who was so long Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda in the days of Pius IX. Once, when presenting and 
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recommending to that Pontiff an appeal from an American 
religious against his superior, the Holy Father said: 

“ What shall we think of these Americans? Do they under- 
stand obedience?” 


The cardinal replied : 

“TI do not think they know much about d/nd obedience. I 
do think, however, that they understand what true obedience 
is, and that they practise it as well as any other people.” 

Another incident goes more thoroughly into the question. 
I have it from Bishop Lynch of Charleston, one of the most 
learned and gifted prelates that our American hierarchy ever 
knew. He was a student at Rome in the time of Pope Gregory 
XVI. 

A young American had been admitted into the English 
College there, and held a room in the building during the 
rectorship of Dr. Wiseman, afterwards cardinal. He had nearly 
completed his course of studies when a young Englishman of 
a distinguished family applied for admission into the same 
college. It was full. The rector endeavored to make place for 
him by persuading our American student to give up his room 
and pursue his studies privately, promising him that he should 
graduate like the rest and receive his diploma. 

The student replied that he did not value his position in 
the institution simply for the privilege of a diploma, but was 
particularly anxious to have the benefit of the whole course of 
studies. For this reason he declined to withdraw. He persisted 
in this determination notwithstanding all that the rector could 
urge, and although a day or two was given him to consider. 
Dr. Wiseman then took a short and decisive way to enforce his 
will.’ On returning to his room one morning the student found 
his door locked and all his furniture moved out into the cor- 
ridor. No remedy was left him but to appeal to higher au- 
thority. He did appeal to the Cardinal Prefect of the Pro- 
paganda. The cardinal was surprised and displeased. He con- 
sidered that the young man had been wronged. He promised 
to see him restored to his rights, and appointed a day when 
he should call again. 

When presenting himself again on the day appointed he did 
not find the cardinal prefect so resolute. He was told that Dr. 
Wiseman was a very eminent man whose standing and influence 
at Rome were very high. It would be far more prudent and 
advisable to yield to his desires, instead of persisting in an op- 
position which would be almost sure to prove fruitless. The 
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unfortunate appellant saw that he had little to hope from the 
present appeal. 

“T will not trouble your eminence any further,” he said, “in 
this matter, if you will promise to do me one favor, which will 
cost you very little. Will you obtain for me a private audience 
with the Holy Father himself?” 

This promise was readily given. At the audience thus 
obtained the Holy Father listened with great attention, noting 
down carefully certain particulars. “I will make further in- 
quiries into this affair,” he said, “and that at once. Give me 
your present address, and leave all the rest to me.” 

It was not long before some of the Papal sdirri appeared 
at the English College and moved all our student’s furniture 
back into his room. This, of course, settled the whole matter 
so far as that case was concerned. Another point, however, 
was settled in the mind of the English rector. 

“So long as I am head of this college,” said he, “no 
Americans shall get into it again. They won't obey anything but 


” 


law. 
I have always taken great pleasure in this anecdote because 


I consider it to be highly complimentary to the American 
character. I am free to confess that blind obedience finds little 
favor in this country. St. Francis of Sales, when conversing 
one day with certain young sisters of the Order of the Visi- 
tation on the virtue of obedience, was asked what they should do 
in case one of their superiors should give some order that would 
be contrary to the laws of God or of the Church? Francis re- 
plied that in that case they should not obey her, any more 
than if the superior were to say, “Sister, go into the garden 
and gather some flowers, and throw yourself out of the window 
that you may get there the sooner,” when the sister should 
gently and respectfully answer: “ Mother, if you please, I will 
go down the stairs.” 

I have already said that the progress of the Oxford move- 
ment in the United States, although generally adverse to a 
blind obedience, was not characterized by a spirit of disobedi- 
ence, though this was frequently charged against some of them 
by their bishops and other superiors. We have seen something 
of this overstraining of authority in the experience of Henry 
McVickar at the Chelsea Seminary, which led to his withdrawal 
from that institution. Some of the bishops in their dioceses 
carried on things with a much higher hand. I will here refer 
to a few instances with which I am most familiar, or which are 
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most accessible to me. Let us begin with the diocese of 
Maryland. 

William Rollinson Whittingham was one of the foremost 
figures of the Episcopalian communion at the period of which 
I am treating. He graduated at the Chelsea Seminary in 
1825, and officiated as professor of ecclesiastical history from 





Rev. DwiGHT LyMAN. 


1836 to 1840, when, being made bishop, he moved to Baltimore 
and assumed charge of his diocese. I am glad to introduce 
Bishop Whittingham to the reader, not only because of the im- 
portance of his diocese and of his own personal eminence, but 
because, so far as he dared to be so, he was a Tractarian. 
Arthur Carey had been one of his pupils at the seminary. 
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After Carey’s ordination Whittingham endeavored to secure 
him for his diocese, but without success. Several young men, 
however, not unlike Carey, soon gathered around the new 
bishop and looked up to him as a guide and protector. Three 
of these, afterwards converts to Rome, are especially memora- 
ble. Dwight Lyman became an inmate of his family. When 
Lyman went to Hagerstown to pursue his studies at St. 
James’s College, Nathaniel Augustus Hewit took his place with 
the bishop’s family, in Courtlandt Street. Directly opposite, 
on the same street, resided Francis Baker. The bishop's 
demands upon the obedience of these three rare young church- 
men were remarkable, and remarkable was their docility. 
Father Hewit says in his Memoir of Baker: 

“In Bishop Whittingham’s own eyes, he was himself the 
equivalent of the whole Catholic episcopate. Consequently, 
what he and his colleagues and predecessors in the Anglican 
Church had decreed had full Catholic authority, and was just 
as final and authoritative as if the whole world had taken part 
in it. Hence the assertion of a despotic, exclusive authority of 
the Anglican Church, concentrated in his person, over every one 
who acknowledged his jurisdiction. He would not permit us 
to attend any Catholic services, or read any Catholic books, as 
an ordinary thing.” Hewit was anxious to read Méhler’s Sym- 
bolism and Ward's Jdeal of a Christian Church, but did not do 
so on account of the bishop’s prohibition. He even gave up 
using certain Anglican books of devotion to please him. Hewit 
says: “ Baker was equally obedient with myself at that time; 
although afterward, when he was governed more by common 
sense and a just sentiment of his own rights, he read whatever 
he thought proper.” 

The compliance, however, which Bishop Whittingham and 
other Episcopalian bishops of his type required from their neo- 
phytes was not so much an obedience to law, for Episcopalian- 
ism in the United States has very little ecclesiastical law to 
back it up. The bishop stands in the midst of his clergy only 
as primus inter pares. He is superior in dignity rather than in 
power. He has not much authority of a kind that can be en- 
forced. He can neither appoint a rector to a parish nor re- 
move one from his charge. He has no cathedral properly so 
called ; that is to say, a seat, or see, in any mother church around 
which the other churches of the diocese cluster as dependencies. 
The actual state of things is illustrated by the fact that in New 
York for many years the bishop occupied the position of assis- 
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tant minister in Trinity Church. So at Baltimore Bishop Whit- 
tingham, who for a long time was rector of no church there, 
had no authority in any of the churches. He could not, for in- 
stance, officiate or preach at St. Paul’s Church, in Charles Street, 
without permission of Dr. Wyatt, who was the rector. 

There is, however, another kind of authority not founded on 
any canonical law, which Episcopalian bishops often claim, and 
is carried even farther in that denomination than in the Catho- 
lic Church. It is simply that authority exerted over the opinions, 
actions, and general life of others founded upon a deference to 
some superiority in age, office, dignity, or experience; or upon 
a combination of these qualities in a class of prominent men. 
It often has no other sound reason to enforce it than the argu. 
mentum ad verecundiam. In the Anglican Church this sort of 
authority was liberally and often successfully employed to keep 
young Tractarians from going to Rome, or otherwise following 
their consciences in the ruling of their lives. In my “ Reminis- 
cences” of Bishop Wadhams I have shown what warning letters 
were addressed to him, urging him to yield the dictates of a 
conscience already thoroughly enlightened to sagacious guides 
and politic trimmers who had no authority to appeal to but 
grave beards and pompous phrases. 

This solemn cantiloquia went very far in the diocese of 
Maryland. Bishop Whittingham himself was so far committed 
to Catholic innovation in matters of outward form that it was 
hard to drive his young colts with a safe and steady rein. He 
was himself the first to wear long cassocks, reaching nearly to 
his heels. He could not quarrel with his neophytes if they wore 
theirs a little longer. This caused them sometimes to be mis- 
taken for Catholic clergymen. One day on Saratoga Street 
Baker, when passing by two boys who were playing together on 
the sidewalk, was saluted very reverentially by one of them. 
Baker felt pleased, but was soon taken down by the other boy, 
who cried out: 

“ Hello! What are you taking your hat off to? That ain’t 
no priest. What’s the matter with you?” 

Baker felt at the time as if he had been caught in a sort of 
fraud, but often told it afterwards as a good joke. 

The bishop at the same time favored also the use of crosses 
in the churches, the removal of pulpits towering above desks 
and communion tables underneath, and the substituting of some- 
thing in their place more like altars. Hewit, Baker, and some 
others eagerly followed the bishop’s lead, and would gladly 
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have pushed their imitation of Roman observances much far- 
ther. This they could not very well do at St. Paul’s, where they 
attended, for Dr. Wyatt was omnipotent there and clung to the 
more Protestant practices in which he had been brought up. 
There they contented themselves with kneeling with their faces 
towards the altar, though the rest of the congregation faced the 
other way. Providence soon opened a better way to play Catho- 
lic. The Rev. Mr. McjJilton was rector of St. Stephen’s, an 
insignificant brick church in a poor district of Baltimore. He 
warmly sympathized with Hewit and Baker in their Catholic 
tendencies, and allowed them to remodel the interior of the 
church and to imitate Catholic ceremonies according to the full 
desires of their heart. This liberty they carried so far that the 
congregation became alarmed and remonstrated; and as the 
bishop seemed indisposed to interfere, they began to forsake 
the services. The parish was threatened with ruin both spiri- 
tual and financial. At this juncture a power more effectual than 
that of the bishop interposed. This was the rector’s wife. With 
her it was a matter of bread and butter, and she interposed 
her authority so effectually that all the innovations were brought 
to a stop. The obnoxious symbols on the window curtains were 
banished out of sight. The chancel was restored to its former 
simplicity, containing no longer anything bearing resemblance 
to an altar, but revealing as before the old marble-topped com- 
munion table which, like so many others, would have served as 
well for a washstand. 

Hewit, Baker, and Dwight Lyman, whose names we have 
brought so prominently forward amongst the Tractarians of 
Maryland, must not be set down as characterized by a spirit of 
ritualism. Outward forms have often real value as symbolizing 
essential doctrine, and therefore minds most earnestly seeking 
for doctrinal truth must needs often attach much importance to 
ceremonies. The cross is typical of the atonement, the altar of 
a continued visible sacrifice, and rich and costly vestments, 
when attainable, are acknowledgments of the presence of God 
in the temple. But these young men cannot be classed with 
those who place ceremony, dress, or any show above truth and 
true worship, or place quaint fashions or antique curiosities above 
sincere and heartfelt devotion. It was an easy thing for them _ 
to yield up cassocks or Roman collars when their bishop de- 
sired it. 

When the time came for Hewit’s ordination to the diaconate 
he gave his assent to the Thirty-nine Articles in the sense of 
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““No. go.” Baker was passed for ordination to the priesthood 
by the bishop, despite his unqualified rejection of Articles 22 
and 31, besides some others. 

It was not long before Whittingham himself fell under sus- 
picions of popery, and was obliged to defend himself against 
the open attacks of one of his own clergy, the Rev. Henry V. 
D. Johns, rector of Christ’s Church. It was to avoid the charge 
of popery that he put an end to the very novelties which he 
himself had introduced. Paralyzed by this change of front on 
the part of their bishop, many of the clergy and students dropped 
quietly back into the old ways. Some who felt it hard to keep 
quiet left the diocese. 

Hewit, Baker, and Lyman yielded much at first. It was not 
long before they found their consciences put to a far severer 
test. They were expected to abandon what they felt to be the 
only way to truth. This brought them speedily to a decisive 
“break-up,” like that which took place at the Chelsea Seminary. 
Hewit was the first to take refuge in Rome. His conversion 
followed close upon that of John Henry Newman in England. 
He was received into the Catholic Church at Charleston, S. C., 
in 1846, at the close of Holy Week. 

Baker, whose attachment to the Anglican Church reached 
farther back, lingered several years longer. He was received in- 
to the Catholic Church by his old friend and comrade, Father 
Hewit, April 9, 1853. The reception took place in the little 
chapel of the Orphan Asylum of the Sisters of Charity, in Bal- 
timore. I was then residing at the Redemptorist Convent in 
Saratoga Street, and saw him in his visits there during the days 
of his preparation. My memory is still fresh with the keen in- 
terest I took in the conversion of a man already so distinguished. 
Baker was ordained to the priesthood September 21, 1856, in 
the Baltimore Cathedral. Present on that occasion and in 
priestly vestments was Dwight Lyman, his old friend and co- 
partner in so many vicissitudes of joy and grief and trials of 
conscience. A few days later Hewit, Lyman, and Baker cele- 
brated together a solemn votive Mass of thanksgiving at St. Al- 
phonsus’ Church, for the same great grace. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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ODE TO ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. 
By M. T. WAGGAMAN. 


* 


RANSCENDENT Italy, 
Lodestar of History! 
Her name shall stand 
Thrice blesséd as thy natal land: 
The land of Love and Art, 
The land where th’ impassioned heart 
Throbs out its ecstasy 
In fervid melodies. 
The land caressed by ardent seas, 
The land of Poetry 
Whose sons a Dante sings, a Titian paints. 
The land of martyrs and of saints ; 
The land whose vaunt is Rome, 
The vanished Czsars’ home, 
The crumbled centre of an empire’s greed— 
The radiant focus of a changeless creed. 
Transcendent Italy! 
Her name shall stand 
Thrice blesséd as thy natal land. 





II. 


Inspired Philosopher! 
Unrivalled spirit of the Middle Ages, 
Thou peerless genius ’midst the world’s great sages! 
Divine Interpreter, 
Empowered by the Deity 
To translate the Eternal Truth 
Into Time’s dialect. 
The seraphs brooded o’er thy destiny, 
And Wisdom watched the footfalls of thy youth; 
Her hand thy dust-begotten fevers checked, 
She soothed thee with her virgin balm, 
She crowned thee with celestial calm ; 
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Obedient to her voice, 
Thou didst make choice 
Of the Omniscient’s will. 
Thro’ sacrificial days 
Thy meek soul trod 
The orbits traced by God. 
’Thwart Reason’s gloom thy mind shot forth moon-rays, 
The reflex glory of the Infinite ; 
The dusk was cloven by an argent light, 
Death felt the thrill. 


III. 


Thou Angel of the Schools! 
Thou triumph of the Church, thou scourge of fools! 
Before thine eyes all knowledge was unrolled ; 
To thee did mysteries unfold 
As lilies to the dawn. 
Whilst whirled the hearts of mad humanity 
In wheeling storms of Doubt, 
Whilst Pride did shout 
Her void claims, and ravening Anarchy 
Flung far and wide her spawn 
Upon the clanging tides of thought, 
Thou, Thomas, trumpet of the Lord, 
Didst sound the breathings of the Trinity 
Across the deeps, and peace was poured 
Upon the land. 
Above the discord surged a harmony. 
With humble rapture was thy spirit fraught, 
With pray’rful exultation, 
With a glow like that the harp feels 
When a musician’s hand 
Strikes its gold strings and the air reels 
At the ambrosial revelation. 


IV. 


O Saint of saints! 
Thy work is done, 
Thy goal is won; 
Unloosed from clay’s restraints, 
Thy soul among the cherubim is throned. 
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Thy sacred brow 
Is lustrous with thy threefold vow; 
For ever more 
Thou shalt adore 
God, the Omnipotent. 
Whilst thro’ eternity 
Hosannas are intoned 
Which shake the firmament ; 
Whilst hell’s dread monarchy 
Resend with an unceasing moan, 
In this dim world, from zone to zone, 
Thy “Summa” shines, a vast electric fire 
Flashed from Faith and Philosophy, 
The heaven and earth-charged poles of Truth. 
Thy “Summa” burns—the funeral pyre 
Of Ignorance, the huge, uncouth 
Grandsire of Sophistry. 
O Holy Ghost! may the flame blaze 
Throughout all Christendom, 
Adown the yet unpeopled days 
Till He shall come 
To judge the generations 
Of silenced nations! 


























THE LATE Dr. CHARCOT. 


DOCTOR CHARCOT AND HIS WORK. 
By WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


fMONG the eminent men who during the past fifty 
f years have advanced the science of medicine in 
France, perhaps none have done more than the late 
Jean-Martin Charcot. His father was an honest, 
: = hard-working wheelwright, and having three sons 
he said to them: “I cannot afford to let all of you finish your 
studies. The one who at the end of the scholastic year will 
have done the best in hisclass, he alone shall continue and re- 
ceive a liberal education. Of the other two, one is to be a 
soldier and one shall follow my trade.” The future doctor 
won the coveted honor, and we find him shortly afterwards at 
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the Lycée St. Louis. Having completed the college course, he 
began, in 1848, the study of medicine, and’ as the allowance 
which his father made him did not suffice for his wants— 
although these were not many—he eked out his slender in- 
come by giving private lessons. During this period young 
Charcot was able to see a good deal of the famous hospital, 
the Salpétriére, destined one day to be the scene of his greatest 
triumphs, and he quickly recognized the vast opportunities 
which it afforded a medical student. Not long after taking his 
degree we find him, in conjunction with his friend Dr. 
Vulpian, gathering together the numberless notes and observa- 
tions of the many and curious cases treated in this immense 
hospital, and these observations and notes became Les archives 
médicales de la Salpétritre. The choice materials thus compiled 
formed an inexhaustible mine into which he delved deeper and 
deeper, and from this mine he drew the subjects for his 
original communications to the Société de Biologie, of which he 
was secretary. 

In 1866 Dr. Charcot commenced his lectures at the 
Salpétritre ; not in the spacious amphitheatre where we listened 
to him a few years ago, but in one of the sick wards, which 
was placed at his disposal. In 1869, assisted by Dr. Vulpian 
and Dr. Brown-Séquard, he founded Les archives de Physiolo. 
gie; and it was now that his superiors and those in authority, 
recognizing in him no ordinary worker, determined that he 
should have a broader field for his talents, and the following 
year, 1870, all the epileptic and hysterical patients who were 
not insane were removed to a separate wing of the establish- 
ment and there put wholly under his care; and the day when 
this was done may be reckoned a marked day for mental 
science. Now more than ever he devoted himself to the study 
of the nervous system, and in 1872 he published his lectures 
on hysteria and hystero-epilepsy. But, like some other great 
men, Dr. Charcot was rather careless as to the fate of his manu- 
scripts; and his lectures, after they had once been delivered to 
his class, might never have found a wider audience except for 
his intelligent and worthy spouse, who preserved them all and 
finally persuaded him to give them to the world in book-form. 
In this same year, 1872, he became professor of pathological 
anatomy, succeeding his friend Dr. Vulpian; but this did not 
prevent him from continuing his numerously attended free 
lectures at the Salpétriére. It was not, however, until 1878 that 
he began his great researches into the phenomena of Hypnotism, 
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and he was still engaged in them when he unexpectedly (while 
taking a brief holiday) died on the 15th of August, 1893. His 
funeral was held in the chapel of the Salpétritre, and the 
solemn absolution was pronounced by the Abbé Girau, curé de 
St. Marcel. It was a never-to-be-forgotten occasion. 

In his exploration of the nervous system Dr. Charcot main- 
tained from the very first a reserved and prudent attitude: 
the extraordinary, the mysterious did not, seemingly at least, 
attract him so much as the objective, clinical realities, the patho- 
logical characters of the various phenomena which hypnotism 
presented. All his studies on this subject were made upon per- 
sons afflicted with that most awful of maladies, hystero-epilepsy 
(hysteria major), for it is among them that the several artificially 
produced nervous states attain their most perfect development. 
As our readers know, it was an English physician, Dr. Braid 
of Manchester, who, in 1843, first began to investigate what we 
now call hypnotism. But after him this phase of the nervous 
system fell into almost complete neglect, and it so remained until 
Dr. Charcot, braving scepticism and ridicule, once more drew 
the attention of physiologists to it and succeeded in bringing 
it within the domain of science. According to him, the several 
phenomena which we observe among persons who are hypno- 
tized do not correspond to one and the same nervous condi- 
tion; he maintains that there are three fundamental states, each 
markedly different from the other two, viz., the cataleptic, the 
lethargic, and the somnambulistic. The cataleptic state is 
brought about primarily either by a loud, unexpected noise, by 
a bright light placed before the eyes, or again by gazing intent- 
ly on some object. When in this condition the subject is mo- 
tionless, the eyes wide open and staring, and tears may gather 
and flow down the cheeks without causing the eyelids to wink. 
We may also twist the subject’s limbs into the most difficult 
positions without the least resistance on his part, and they will 
so remain during a long time; the limbs, too, seem uncom- 
monly light. But the sense of hearing and the sense of sight 
remain, partially at least, subject to sense impressions, so that 
the subject may be given hallucinations. Few things interested 
us more at the Salpétritre than to witness the suggestions im- 
parted by Dr. Charcot through the muscular sense; thus, while 
in the cataleptic state the person’s physiognomy, which at first 
evinces no trace of emotion, would be made to assume the 
various expressions corresponding with the attitudes given to the 
limbs. If the hands were tightly closed and the arms bent as 
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if to strike, the face would presently take a harsh, angry look; 
while if the hands were opened wide and brought to the lips 
as if tothrow a kiss, the visage would brighten and a smile 
steal over it. Again, with some subjects in the cataleptic state 





‘*THE VISAGE WOULD BRIGHTEN AND A SMILE STEAI. OVER IT.” 


it was possible to proceed inversely, and by exciting the proper 

muscles of the face by means of a galvanic current, and causing 

the patient to smile or to frown, the limbs would presently take 

the corresponding attitudes of pleasure or anger. More curious 

still, we have seen one fist doubled up as if to strike, while at the 
VOL, LX.—51 
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same time the other hand was opened and carried to the lips 
as if to throw a kiss, whereupon one-half of the patient’s face 
would scowl while the other half would be smiling. These ex- 
periments show how intimate is the mechanism which links ges- 
ture to physiognomy; and if it be true, as some writers affirm, that 
the sculptors of antiquity made use of female models in the cata- 
leptic state, it was no doubt the condition of catalepsy described 
by Dr. Charcot. Moreover, these automatic actions developed by 
exciting the nervous centres through the muscular sense may, 
like all reflex actions, be up to a certain point educated by 
practice. But to be carried out they always require a few mo- 
ments’ time. Here we quote Dr. Charcot:* ‘Il semble 

que l’impression partie des muscles contractés de la face mette 
un certain temps pour marquer son empreinte sur le cerveau et 
réveiller l’activité des centres automatiques.”’ 

It is interesting to see the subject pass from the cataleptic 
state to the lethargic; and this may be done either by extin- 
guishing the light, ceasing to beat the gong, or by pressing 
down the eyelids. Frequently, when the subject is falling into 
this condition, a peculiar sound is heard in the larynx, while at 
the same time a little froth appears on the lips. In a moment 
the subject seems to be fast asleep, the eyes are closed or half- 
closed, and there is generally an incessant quivering of the eye- 
lids. Although the sense organs preserve a certain activity, it 
is now almost impossible to produce any effect by means of 
suggestion; and one of the fundamental characters of the con- 
dition of lethargy is hyper-excitability of the neuro-muscular 
system ; the muscle, its tendon or its nerve, promptly responds 
to the smallest mechanical excitement, such as a slight pressure 
with the rounded end of a stick. We may even cause the sub- 
ject’s ears to move quite perceptibly. The third state into which 
Dr. Charcot divides hypnotism is that of artificial sleep, for- 
merly called magnetic sleep. This is brought about by fixing 
the eyes very intently on some object. Presently the subject 
gives two or three sighs, the eyes close, or nearly so—we some- 
times press gently on the eyeballs—the head droops and the 
subject is asleep. And in order to awaken him you blow upon 
his face and eyes; although if left to himself he will awaken in 
two or three hours’ time. This third state is perhaps the most 
interesting, for it is now that the strangest psychical phenomena 
are manifested. In this artificial sleep suggestions of the most 
marvellous kind may be made. By suggestion is meant the act 


* Guvres completes de J.-M. Charcot, vol. ix. p. 445. 
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by which the operator imposes an idea on his subject, either 
by word or gesture; and the study of this phase of hypnotism 
opens new horizons to the physiologist and psychologist. At 
the Salpétritre a sore has been made to appear on what had 
been perfectly healthy skin, simply by suggestion. Hunger, too, 


. 





“THE FACE WOULD PRESENTLY TAKE A HARSH, ANGRY LOOK.” 


may be appeased by suggestion. We may also in the hypnotic 
sleep suggest to the sleeper that he is smelling a perfume, say 
the perfume of a rose, and on awaking he will continue for 
some time to smell a rose. Here the person remains under the 
influence of the idea suggested during his artificial slumber, but 
does not at all remember the act of suggestion. After Dr. 
Charcot had founded what is now known as the school of the 
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Salpétri¢re, Dr. Bernheim opened another school for the study of 
hypnotic phenomena at Nancy. The difference between the two 
schools is this: Dr. Charcot maintains that hypnotism is a 
pathological and not a physiological state; that it is a morbid 
condition of the nervous system; that subjects who are prone 
to fall into it are always hysterical. He also holds that in the 
complete type of hypnotism, which he calls Le grand hypnotism, 
there are three distinct states, viz.: the cataleptic, the lethargic, 
and the somnambulistic. Dr. Bernheim maintains, on the con- 
trary, that hypnotism is a physiological rather than a pathological 
state; he denies that persons who may be hypnotized are by 
nature hysterical and inclined to brain trouble; he considers 
Dr. Charcot’s three divisions as purely artificial, and he believes 
that all the phenomena called hypnotic are solely due to sug- 
gestion, and are its products. 

We do not pretend to judge between the two schools. We 
merely remark that what we have seen of this phase of the 
nervous system has been at the Salpétritre, and that to Dr. Char- 
cot undoubtedly belongs the honor of having been the first to 
give a scientific demonstration of hypnotism. It is perhaps too 
soon to tell what good may be affected through hypnotic 
suggestion; on this point physicians are not agreed. Dr. F. L. 
Stuever, a member of the Sixty-sixth Congress of German 
scientists and physicians, held this autumn in Vienna, has writ- 
ten to us as follows: “In answer to your last letter I will say 
that hypnotism is very little used here in the treatment of dis- 
ease. In Germany even less confidence is placed in it. At the 
Congress . . . I attended chiefly the meetings of the sec- 
tion on insanity and neurology, and I heard a discussion on hyp- 
notism. There were only two members of the congress that 
spoke in favor of it in the treatment of disease; one of them 
with some enthusiasm, but the cases he offered in proof of his 
views were not at all conclusive. Hypnotism has been employed 
a good deal here and in Germany, but has been found bene- 
ficial only in some cases of hysteria and in some cases of func- 
tional troubles, such as abnormal menstruation and constipation 
of the bowels not dependent on organic disease. . . . Of 
course experiments are still constantly being made, but with 
very critical eyes.” It is generally conceded, however, that 
hypnotism is a precious mine for physiologists and psychologists 
to explore, and that a study of the phenomena which appear 
during the hypnotic state may throw not a little light on the 
mechanism of thought. 
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We conclude by saying that this condition of the nervous 
system, lying as it does on the borderland of hysteria and mad- 
ness, is one well calculated to inspire us with awe, and in former 
times—yet not so very long ago—before science had fought 
and conquered its way to the high position which it now holds, 
not only the oz polloi, but men learned in jurisprudence and 
metaphysics, believed in witchcraft, and too often looked upon 
the unfortunate beings who were afflicted with hystero-epilepsy 
as demoniacs. Happily those days have passed away; through 
a better knowledge of the human body we are grown more 
humane—he who does not say aye to this has read history to 
little purpose—and for this greater enlightenment and humanity 
we are mainly indebted to scientists who had the same courage 
and perseverance as Jean-Martin Charcot. 





LEO XIII. 
im. Peter's, January 1, 1888. 
By RALPH ADAMS CRAM. 


HROUGH the white light clear peals a silver bell, 
And he is coming. Smoking censers swing 
And snowy plumes are tossing where they 

bring 

A King, and more than king. The awful spell 

Is on me of those eyes where ages dwell. 

Kneeling I see him—Peter, Priest and King, 
Wearily bearing, while hosannas ring, 
In pallid hands the Keys of Heaven and Hell. 





‘Blessed is he that cometh in the Name 
Of Christ the Lord.” Yea, more than any man 
Blesséd art thou, and blesséd shalt thou stand, 
O patient prisoner of the Vatican! 
A cloud by day, by night a living flame 
To lead thy people to the Promised Land. 
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A PRINCE OF SCRIBBLERS. 


By VINCENT D. ROSSMAN, 


KmcecseieseetR. JOHNSON says of a certain novel—a much- 
‘ belauded production of Congreve’s youth, upon 
which Mr. Gosse bestows considerable praise— 
that he would rather praise it than read it. So 
: most people would much rather echo the tradi- 
tional praise of the famous Letters of Horace Walpole than 
read them, and satisfy their minds as to whether the Letters 
really deserve all the fine things which have been said of them. 

Of course there is nothing very astonishing in the fact that 
in our large libraries the dust of neglect is allowed to accumu- 
late upon single copies of such books as the published corre- 
spondence of Walpole, while twenty-five copies of the latest 
work of fiction are speedily worn to rags. The Prince of 
Poets has not told us a truer thing than what he tells us in the 
lines addressed by the expostulating Ulysses to the pouting 
Achilles : 


“One touch of nature makes the whole world kin, 
That all with one consent praise new-born gawds, 
Though they are made and moulded of things past, 
And give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted.”’ 


Pose Gado 


From a literary point of view, our interest in Walpole 
begins with his famous quarrel with the author of the Church- 
yard Elegy. In the year 1739 Walpole, having been graduated 
from Cambridge—where, according to his own ingenuous con- 
fession, he was anything but a brilliant scholar—set out “to 
do” the Continent, accompanied by Gray, whom he had in- 
duced to make the grand tour with him. It was an ill-matched 
pair from the start. Their tastes and inclinations were dis- 
similar ; and such was the self-sufficiency and wilfulness of each 
that any accommodation or subordination of the wishes of the 
one to those of the other was not to be thought of. Gray, 
with his studious and researching propensities, was for gloating 
in contemplation of thought-awakening antiquities or works of 
art, or in poring over old books and manuscripts in the 
libraries of France, Germany, and Italy. Light-hearted and 
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frivolous Walpole, on the other hand, had no liking for such 
pursuits, and cared little for anything but balls and dinner- 
parties, and for the enjoyment of all the social pleasures at the 
command of the son of Sir Robert Walpole. The mutual feel- 
ing of impatient restraint resultant of such incompatibility 
broke out in numerous tiffs and poutings, but the occasion for 
an open rupture was had in Italy. It is said that Walpole sus- 
pected that in a letter to England Gray had expressed himself 
very unfeignedly touching his opinions of his travelling com- 
panion, and that Walpole, having surreptitiously got possession 
of the suspected epistle, perpetrated such an atrocious deed of 
dishonor as the opening and reading of it. By the upbraiding 
of Walpole, or by other means, Gray discovered that his mail 
had been tampered with, and of course a tremendous rumpus, 
and a deal of harsh recrimination, were the results, followed by 
the parting of the two. Such is one story of this famous 
quarrel. The cause of their ultimate and separating embitter- 
ment is not really known. Walpole was in all probability most 
at fault. He afterwards expressed himself very penitently 
concerning the affair, and repeatedly declared that the blame 
was his. He made overtures to Gray looking to a renewal of 
their intimacy, and though the latter has expressed very grave 
and philosophic thoughts in his writings, he here showed himself 
so devoid of right-minded philosophy as to repel them. 


WALPOLE AS A ROCOCO CRANK. 


Walpole, however, was not of such a mental constitution as to 
disturb himself much over his quarrel with Gray, and his failure 
to effect a reconciliation. On his return to London he at once 
became a central figure of that social world which is so graphi- 
cally described in his inimitable letters. He bought the shop 
of a toy-woman situated in a suburb of London, took up his 
abode there, and became a toy-man himself—not a commodity- 
selling toyman, but a collector of all sorts of absurd oddities 
with which he toyed to the end of his life. He embellished 
his house, known as Strawberry Hill, with incongruous archi- 
tectural excrescences which Macaulay calls “pie-crust battle- 
ments.” These decorative outrages were indeed of a pie-crust 
sort, for they were such as to make one of right artistic taste 
have the nightmare. Macaulay has described Walpole’s manner 
of life in his review of the letters to Sir Horace Mann, and, 
though written in the great essayist’s best style, there runs 
throughout his scoffing of Walpole’s inconsistency and frivolity 
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a strain of bitter and contemptuous arraignment which is en- 
tirely unjustifiable. It was a great deal more reprehensible in 
Macaulay to be so indignant over Walpole’s foolishness than it 
was in the foolish Walpole to follow the bent of his unwise 
inclinations. Such criticism of such a man is analogous to that 
wretched system of pedagogics which subjects a pupil to pun- 
ishment, or to. the ridicule of his companions, because his is 
the heavy misfortune to have a mind thralled in the sloughs 
of sluggishness and unresponsiveness. If Walpole thought more 
of pieces of broken glass and ragged bits of tapestry than of 
his duties of parliamentary legislation; more of epitaphs for 
departed dogs and cats of quality and for the latest tid-bit of 
scandal than of the marvellous and map-changing exploits of 
Frederick the Great; if he was a man of the affectation which 
fears to reveal conditions and purposes, instead of one of that 
bold, honest candor which declares, in contradistinction to Iago’s 
avowal of hypocrisy, “I am what I am”—if all this be true 
of Walpole, pity rather than malediction is his due. One who 
so much lacks in appreciation of the serious and vital concerns 
of life as did Walpole, and who occupies himself with, and thinks 
of little save trifles, does indeed perpetrate an egregious blun- 
der; and some blunders may, as is said, be more serious than 
crimes; but the blunderer merits no such measure of reproba- 
tion as deservedly falls to the lot of the criminal. 


A PROFOUND JESTER. 


To enlarge unduly upon the mental weaknesses and aberra- 
tions of Walpole, and so create the unfounded notion that his 
mind was incorrigibly frivolous, and radically incompetent of 
apprehending the serious aspects of affairs, would be a piece of 
strained criticism for which no provocation may be alleged. 
There are occasional passages in his correspondence which in- 
dicate in the writer powers of keen and discriminating ob- 
servation, and an ability to think well and coherently on sub- 
jects other than trifles. Macaulay writes with the utmost con- 
tempt of the measure of Walpole’s appreciation of the litera- 
ture and affairs of France, and insinuates that he failed utterly 
to realize the portentous significance of the tendencies of the 
French thought and happenings of the times; that he was in- 
capable of feeling any forebodings of that awful deluge, the 
approaching tumult of which the wretched Louis XV. heard on 
his death-bed. Facts by no means justify Macaulay here. Wal- 
pole visited Paris in the fall of 1765, and in a letter written 
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from there at that time there occurs the following significant 
passage: “Laughing is out of fashion here. Good folks, they 
have no time to laugh. There is God and the king to be 
pulled down first, and men and women, one and all, are en- 
gaged in the demolition. They think me quite profane for hav- 
ing any belief left.” Walpole was again in Paris in the summer 
of 1771, and his letters written thence at that time—particu- 
larly one to his friend General Conway, dated July 31, 1771— 
show that he possessed sufficient penetration to read aright the 
signs of the times, and to sniff the premonitions of blood and 
fire in the air. Edmund Burke did not see what Walpole saw. 
The great orator sojourned in Paris the year subsequent to the 
occasion of Walpole’s visit last alluded to, and he was so en- 
raptured by the beauty and graciousness of Marie Antoinette, 
then Dauphiness, and so delighted with the polish and stateli- 
ness of the court that did obsequious homage to the young Aus- 
trienne,; that he felt nothing. of the tremors of those convul- 
sions gathering under the thin exterior strata of French society 
which were so soon to split the earth and send forth the awful 
incarnations of long-repressed vengeance. Mr. John Forster 
says, in his magnificent biography of Goldsmith: “ Burke saw 
little but an age of chivalry extant still, where something should 
have been visible to him of an age of starvation and retribu- 
tion; and through the glittering formal state that surrounded 
the pomp of Louis the Well Beloved not a shadow of the an- 
tic, Hunger, mocking the state and grinning at the pomp, 
would seem to have revealed itself to Edmund Burke.” Not 
so with Horace Walpole, however silly and frivolous he seems. 


SCRIBBLING DOWN SLAVERY. 


It is also creditable to Walpole’s head and heart that he 
was strongly opposed to the institution of slavery, and in Par- 
liament he was as ardent as was possible for one of his temper- 
ament to be in the advocacy of that anti-slavery movement 
which was carried subsequently to glorious victory by the in- 
defatigable labors of Clarkson and Wilberforce, Garrison and 
Channing. In 1750 he writes to Mann: “ We have been sitting 
this fortnight on the African Company. We, the British Sen- 
ate, that temple of liberty and bulwark of Protestant Christian- 
ity, have been pondering methods to make more effectual this 
horrid traffic of selling negroes. It would appear to us that 
six-and-forty thousand of these wretched creatures are sold every 
year to our American plantations alone! It chills one’s blood! 
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I would not have it to say that I voted for it for the conti- 
nent of America.” 


DEARLY LOVED A LORD IN LETTERS. 


Walpole’s most heinous literary fault was his absurd though 
not at all remarkable disposition to gauge his estimate of a book 
according to the rank or gentility of the author. He actually 
seemed to think a plebeian incapable of meritorious effort in 
literature, and his opinion as to any performance anonymously 
published was probably held in suspense until the fact of its 
authorship had been clearly established. If by a man of the 
people, like Johnson or Goldsmith, it was a poor performance 
worthy of little notice— 


“But let a lord once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, how the style refines! 
Before his sacred name flies every fault, 

And each exalted stanza teems with thought.” 


He makes few allusions to the writers contemporaneous with 
him who were making the real literature of the time; they were 
all too vulgar to engage his pen, except when he went out of 
his way to write adversely of them, when he perpetrated some 
precious bits of most nonsensical critical coxcombry. In his 
correspondence there are several allusions to Fielding, in one 
of which he describes how inexpressibly shocked he was when, 
on calling with some friends upon the novelist on some busi- 
ness connected with the latter’s magisterial duties, he found 
Fielding sitting before a table covered with a dirty cloth, and 
eating cold ham and mutton out of one dish. How greatly, 
indeed, must this vulgar spectacle have shocked the delicate 
gentility of the fastidious Horace, and how must his perturba- 
tion have been intensified by Fielding’s crowning and unpar- 
donable violation of the rules of polite table etiquette—his shar- 
ing of his dirty meal with several dirty beggars! Is it possible 
that Walpole was ignorant of Fielding’s connection with the 
royal house of the Austrian Hapsburgs, alluded to so forcibly 
in the well-known panegyric of the novelist in Gibbon’s me- 
moirs, which occasioned Thackeray to express the opinion that 
to have one’s name mentioned by Gibbon is like having it writ- 
ten on the dome of St. Peter’s? And yet it seems difficult 
to believe that Walpole would have had anything but ex- 
travagant praise for Fielding had he been aware of this. 
Walpole has no commendation to express concerning Dr. 
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Johnson’s periodicals, but is thrown into ecstasies of admiration 
over some of the papers in the fashionable publication, Zhe 
World, written by his lordship of Chesterfield. The following 
passage from one of his letters, written in 1773, is quite unique, 
but very characteristic: “I should like to know Mr. Anstey 
and Mr. Mason, but I have no thirst to know the rest of my 
contemporaries, from the absurd, bombastic Dr. Johnson down 
to the silly Dr. Goldsmith. Don’t think me scornful. Recollect 
that I have seen Pope and lived with Gray.” It is indeed a 
pity that in his contact with Pope and Gray he was not taught 
sufficient sense to prevent him from thinking and expressing 
such folly as this just quoted. Again, referring to Johnson’s 
stupendous dictionary achievement, he has this to say to a cor- 
respondent: “Surely you do not equal the compiler of a dic- 
tionary with a genuine poet? Is a brick-maker on a level with 
an architect?” And so the great service of Johnson to the 
English, rendered by the compilation of his dictionary, is here 
spoken of as a piece of literary brick-work! If Walpole had 
been more sensibly appreciative of the value of a dictionary and 
of the labors of the lexicographer, he might have learned to 
write more correctly and to restrain his habitual predilection 
for foreignisms. When one considers the intellect of Johnson as 
compared with that of Walpole, the aristocratic scribbler’s sneers 
at the doctor’s work seem exquisitely absurd. As the old pau- 
per in Oliver Twist says, on a different sort of occasion, “It’s 
as good as a play! as good asa play!” Sensible Englishmen 
of the day had but one opinion of Johnson’s ability and attain- 
ments, however much they may have disliked him socially, 
feared him as a conversationalist, and censured his overweening 
intellectual arrogance; and this unanimous opinion was that 
Johnson was, as Cowper expresses it, 


” . + a sage by all allowed 
Whom to have bred may well make England proud.” 


Walpole seems to have forgotten that Johnson had not only 
produced the dictionary, but had also written two noble poems; 
that he had not only proved himself what Walpole calls a lite- 
rary brick-maker, but had also shown his capabilities as a literary 
architect. 

Walpole himself occasionally “ dropped into poetry,” and the 
products of his poetic delusion are about on a level with the 
effusions of Mr. Silas Wegg; indeed, they are of such a char- 
acter as to explain most conclusively why their author preferred 
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Anstey and Mason to Johnson and Goldsmith—why he thought 
“The New Bath Guide” and “ Elfrida”” immeasurably finer per- 
formances than “ The Vanity of Human Wishes” or “ The De- 
serted Village.” Here is one of them, composed on a certain 
lady of Paris speaking English : 


“Soft sounds steal from fair Forqualier’s lips, 
Like bee, that murmuring the jasmine sips. 
Are these my native accents? None so sweet, 
So gracious, yet my ravished ears did meet. 
O power of beauty, thy enchanting look 
Can melodize each note in Nature’s book! 
The roughest wrath of Russians, when they swear, 
Pronounced by thee, flow soft as Indian air, 
And dulcet breath, attempered by thy eyes, 
Gives British verse o’er Tuscan verse the prize.” 


One might write such nonsense extemporaneously and infor- 
mally, and still be forgiven; but to subject it to a formal tran- 
scription in a letter to a third person—as Walpole did—and to 
seriously comment upon it—as Walpole did—is really a piece 
of almost unpardonable stultification. ‘You must not look, 
madam,” writes he to Lady Hervey, “for much meaning in 
these lines; they were intended only to run smoothly, and be 
easily comprehended by the fair scholar who is learning our 
language. Still less must you show them.” Of course this, 
translated, means: “You will probably, madam, think these 
lines very smart and elegantly significant. You will please show 
them to every one.” Walpole’s poetry does, indeed, sufficiently 
account for his judgments on the poets of his day. A person 
might possess the most delicate susceptibilities to the beauties 
of real poetry, and be incapable of writing a single verse of 
poetic sense; but it is hardly within the range of mental incon- 
gruity that such a person should be capable of writing versified 
and rhythmical nonsense and think it poetry. 


GINGERBREAD CRITICISM. 


Towards the close of his life, addressing a friend, Walpole 
writes: “With regard to letter-writing, I am firmly persuaded 
that it is a province in which the women will always shine su- 
periorly; for our sex is too jealous of the reputation of good 
sense to condescend to hazard a thousand trifles and negligences 
which give grace, ease, and familiarity to correspondence.” This 
is truly. a most striking passage. It shows how entirely the 
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writer misconceived of his own powers. It was exactly his 
ability to dilate entertainingly upon social nothings, and to in- 
dulge in the trifles of easy, familiar correspondence, that secured 
for Walpole’s name a permanent place in the records of English 
literature. He was quite sure that his reputation would extend 
beyond the period of his life, but his anticipations of lasting 
fame were mainly based on the estimate he placed on his more 
serious and ambitious literary efforts; though, of course, he was 
not unconscious of his unusual epistolary powers, and left care- 
fully transcribed and annotated copies of his letters. But those 
writings of Walpole which may be designated as his works, his 
Historic Doubts, his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authors—what 
a labor of love was the composition of this last-named work !— 
his Anecdotes of Painting, his obnoxious tragedy, and even his 
Castle of Otranto, have been almost completely forgotten, and 
their very titles would be lost in the oblivion that has engulfed 
many better works were it not that the Horace Walpole who 
-wrote these books is identified with the man who wrote the Let- 
ters of Horace Walpole. 

When Walpole formally put on his thinking-cap, and sat 
down to spread his irregular and superficial learning over pages 
of criticism and didactics, he by no means did what was con- 
ducive to the augmentation of his literary reputation; when he 
diverted his mind from its native tendencies, and tried to force 
it to a state of sustained and protracted seriousness, he was un- 
der a delusion as to his capabilities during the prevalence of 
which he was not always able to write good sense; but when 
he threw off all affectation, and dashed off the inimitable letters 
he could write so well, then did he do what was to save him 
from the fate which awaited so many of his contemporaries 
whose verbal commonplaces and elegant inanities he thought 
finer than the writings of the “ bombastic Dr. Johnson” and the 
“silly Dr. Goldsmith.” 

It is due to the ladies to say that facts by no means sup- 
port what Walpole says, in the passage last quoted, concerning 
an exclusive ability on their part to accomplish that expansion 
of nothing which is the secret of correspondence of a familiar, 
easy sort. Of course, the obvious refutation of it lies in Wal- 
pole’s own achievements as a letter-writer; while the implied 
innuendo, that such letters are the only kind ladies are capable 
of producing, might have been given the lie even when made, 
for when Walpole wrote this passage both the correspondence 
of the unfortunate Lady Russell, and the more celebrated letters 
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of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, had been published; the first 
of which two ladies possessed more right-minded philosophy, 
and the latter more solid learning, than a score of Horace Wal- 
poles rolled into one; and either of whom displayed more ease 
and directness in the expression of profound thought than Wal- 
pole did in the expression of superficial thought. 


A SHAM PHILANTHROPIST. 


Walpole’s penchant for attitudinizing led him to a phase of 
affectation which incurs the charge of hypocrisy. It pleased his 
whim to sometimes masquerade in the robes of refined and large- 
hearted philanthropy. The costume by no means fitted him, 
and deceived no one. His borrowed plumage has been torn 
from him, and he has been driven with scorn back to his own 
proper level of flippant unconcern for the great interests of man- 
kind. Such was the natural sphere of his thoughts and inclina- 
tions, though he was not incapable of occasional elevations from 
it. He pretended to entertain a most edifying horror of war,: 
and affected an aversion to the society of Pitt because of the 
bellicose propensities of the “ Great Commoner "—for which cul- 
pable priggishness Macaulay accords him a dressing-down which 
was richly deserved. At the opening of the terrible Seven 
Years’ War we find this enemy of war writing, in a spirit of per- 
siflage, to a friend concerning the object of his righteous en- 
mity as follows: “To be sure war is a dreadful calamity, but 
then it is a very comfortable commodity for writing letters; 
and as one did not contribute to make it, why there can be no 
harm in being a little amused with looking on.” The prepon- 
derating business of Walpole’s life was to amuse himself, and it 
is rather surprising that he should not have been disposed to 
cherish the friendship of a man who, like Pitt, was largely in- 
strumental in affording him opportunities of amusing himself in 
the observation of war, and in the gossiping upon its awful events. 

And yet this same Seven Years’ War provoked Walpole to say 
some very amusing things. Sir Charles Williams, the diplomat 
and political satirist, having been sent some years previous to 
the opening of the war to treat, in the name of England, with 
Frederick on Silesian questions which eventually caused the 
war, this fact was announced to Mann in a letter from Wal- 
pole, who makes a humorous allusion to the literary idiosyn- 
crasies of the Prussian monarch: “He (Williams) is to teach 
the monarch of Prussia to fetch and carry, unless they happen 
to treat in iambics, and begin to treat of the limits of Parnassus 
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instead of those of Silesia.” And later, during the prevalence 
of hostilities, he writes thus of the absurdly vacillating conduct 
of the Russians and their Swedish allies: ‘They quite make one 
smile. They hover every summer over the north of Germany, 
get cut to pieces by September, disappear, have a general dis- 
graced, and in winter out comes a memorial from the czarina 
of her steadiness to her engagements, and of the mighty things she 
will do in spring. The Swedes follow them like Sancho Panza.” 


AN UNREVERENCED OLD AGE. 


Walpole had busied himself so much with fleeting trifles 
that his mind contained little material for the serious retro- 
spection which may be such a solacing mental occupation for 
placid old age. As early as 1765, while suffering from a 
severe and protracted attack of gout, he writes as follows: 
“T am tired of the world, its politics, its pursuits, its 
pleasures; but it will cost me some struggles before I submit 
to be tender and careful. Can I ever stoop to the régime of 
old age? I do not wish to dress up a withered person, nor 
drag it around to public places; but to sit in one’s room, 
clothed warmly, expecting visits from folks I don’t wish to see, 
and tended and flattered by relations impatient for one’s death! 
Let the gout do its work as expeditiously as it can; it would be 
more welcome- in my stomach than in my limbs. I am not 
made to bear a course of nonsense and advice, but must play | 
the fool in my own way to the last, alone with my heart, if I 
cannot be with the few friends I wish to see; but to depend 
for comfort on others who would not be a comfort to me—this 
surely is not a state to be preferred to death.” 

At the threshold of the grave he craved the society of a few 
sincerely sympathetic friends, but in having no such friends he 
but paid the bitter price for such life as he had lived. He re- 
alized the true import of all the solicitude manifested toward 
him, and he choked with the ashes of the fruits of ceremony 
that were offered him. He yearned for kind interest in his be- 
half, and he obtained nothing but that unlovely interest of 


“Ceremony that was devised at first 
To set a gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes, 
Recanting goodness; sorry ere ’tis shown; 
But where there is true friendship, there needs none.” 


In March, 1797, “ God’s finger touched him, and he fell asleep.” 
Let us now forget his faults, and trust that he rests in peace. 
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THE LATE SIR JOHN THOMPSON, PREMIER OF CANADA. 


SIR JOHN THOMPSON: A STUDY. 


By J. A. J. MCKENNA, 
of the Department of Indian Affairs, Ottawa. 


k UST as that organization which, under the guise 
of patriotism, aims at the exclusion of Catho- 
lics from public office was making itself felt as 
a disturbing element in Canadian as well as 
American politics, death, by a sudden stroke, 
brought vividly before. the public view the career of a man 
whose life afforded the strongest possible refutation of the 
calumny that the influence of the Catholic Church makes not 
for civic virtue. It is not the rarity of such examples that 
causes the life of Sir John Thompson to stand forth so promi- 
nently. Neither in the past nor in the present has the church 
or the world’s commonwealths been sterile in this. regard. It 
is only a few months since the press and pulpit of the chief 
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province of the Canadian Dominion resounded with the praises 
of a man who had proved himself to be a most: faithful stew- 
ard of a great department of the provincial government. He 
was looked up to as a tower of strength by the Liberals; Sir 
John Thompson was regarded by the Conservative party as 
the embodiment of its hopes. The political ideals of the one 
were, in a certain sense, the very antithesis of those of the 
other. The one stood for freedom of trade and founded his 
policy on the principles of the English school of Liberals; the 
other held that protection of native industry was more in the 
interest of the nation, and drew his political inspiration in the 
main from Conservative sources. But Christopher Finley Fraser 
and John Sparrow David Thompson were at one in this: 
they were faithful guardians of public trust, and no motive 
whatever was potent enough to make them deviate from the 
path of duty. And when death removed them early and sud- 
denly from the sphere of human activity, men of every reli- 
gious belief and of none—political partisans and men who stand 
aloof from party—all to whom their lives had been made 
manifest, joined in declaring these Catholic public men to have 
been honest, honorable, and just; and what is more, it was 
made evident that it was faithfulness to religious principles 
which begot that strength and rectitude of conscience which is 
the source and the guarantee of upright conduct. 


EARLY INFLUENCES. 


But the extended field in which Sir John Thompson exer- 
cised the power and influence of a political leader, the circum- 
stances of his brief career and its most dramatic ending, give 
unusual emphasis to the lessons of his life. His father was an 
Irish Methodist, who emigrated from Waterford to Nova Scotia, 
and by careful and laborious effort attained a position in the 
civil service of the colony which brought him a decent com. 
petence. He was only able, however, to give his son the bene- 
fits of a common-school education, supplemented by a course 
at a local Presbyterian academy. But John Thompson learned 
in early youth the value of quiet, patient endeavor; and in his 
life he fulfilled that saying of the Scriptures: “The diligent 
man shall stand before kings,” Born in 1844, he was called to 
the bar in 1865. But in the meantime he had made himself 
proficient in the art of stenography, and was thereby enabled 
to support himself in modest independence during the dreary 
and briefless years: that form the prelude of. the career of 
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him who enters upon the profession of law without the adven- 
titious aid of either wealth or influential connections. In 1870 
he married Anne Affieck, a Catholic girl who was as fitted to 
be the helpmate of the hard-working young barrister as she was 
to be the companion of the statesman whom his sovereign de- 
lighted to honor. 


LOGIC DECIDES THE RELIGIOUS QUESTION. 


John Thompson was not the man to allow his affections to 
influence him in his consideration of that momentous question: 
Which is the religion revealed by God? The man who held 
that the least excitement disturbed the weighing power of 
one’s judgment, and who laid down the rule that feeling, 
though not to be dispensed with, must be crushed and sub- 
dued by the will until it left a lawyer’s head as cool and 
steady as a surgeon’s hand, was not likely to leap to conclu- 
sions in theology. He agreed to the conditions which the 
church imposes on those not of the fold who join in wedlock 
with any of her children. Further he was not prepared to go. 
But his marriage brought him face to face with the claims of 
the Catholic Church, and he felt it his duty to examine and 
weigh the evidence offered in support of claims of such stupen- 
dous import. A Methodist minister, the Rev. Dr. Saunders, of 
Halifax, in writing on the death of Sir John Thompson, tells 
us that “his judicial turn of mind ied him to examine every 
matter to its last possible analysis,” and that, when his investi- 
gation was ended, “his instinctive honesty of purpose and calm 
courage made open avowal of conclusions reached a very easy 
matter.” The calm and searching investigation of religious 
truth upon which he entered, with that good faith which is 
ever enlightened by the Spirit of Wisdom, ended in the tonvic- 
tion that the Catholic Church was what she claimed to be—the 
infallible guide of men in the moral order. 


DUTY AND WORLDLY INTERESTS. 


And now came the great crisis of his life. His habit was 
to dispassionately consider the consequences as well as the 
grounds of his decisions. He had a religious nature, but his 
mind was not of so spiritual a trend as to keep him from am- 
bitioning riches as well as spiritual ease. He was conscious of 
the possibilities of his talents, and he felt that by the right 
exercise of them he could, without the least baseness, raise him- 
self to an honorable and opulent position. One who knew him 
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from his youth writes that Sir John once told him that his 
ambition as a young man was to be a really good lawyer and 
to make money, so that his family might be in a better posi- 
tion than he himself had been. Sound common sense and a 
high degree of practicality were ever distinguishing character- 
istics of the man. His eyes were therefore wide open to the 
probable results, near and remote, of the course upon which 





Ex-PREMIER OF CANADA. 


his conscience urged him. Touching this point in the late 
prime minister’s career, Mr. George Johnston says: “In the 
several crises of his life he was guided by lofty principles. I 
remember well in one of the greatest of these how hard was 
the struggle in his mind between the conviction of duty and. 
worldly interests. He saw before him, if he took one course, 
the possible lack of the comforts of life. for. himself and his 
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family. ‘Never mind,’ said he, ‘stenography and I can scratch 
out a living for them, even though it be a poor one,’ and he 
took the step.” Believing he was throwing away the worldly 
prize, he entered the visible fold of Christ’s Church in the 
summer of 1871; and when the angel of death smote him as 
he attained the very apex of civic greatness, the grandest 
eulogy pronounced over him was this: “ Born a Protestant, he 
did not fear, when his conscience showed him his duty, to be- 
come a Catholic. He cared nothing for the approval of the 
populace; he felt only the satisfaction of duty accomplished. 
Could I do otherwise than admire such a man, the finest orna- 
ment of Canada, who was above all human considerations? As 
it was in regard to his faith, so it was in his social and politi- 
cal creed—he felt convinced that he was acting right, and he 
acted according to the dictates of his conscience.” * 


GREAT LEGAL ABILITY. 


Lord Eldon attributed his rise to high office to his having, 
for many years, “ lived like a hermit and worked like a horse.” 
Sir John Thompson would not have made a statement so smack- 
ing of exaggeration; but, had he been given to talking of him- 
self, in all likelihood he would have credited his advancement 
to work rather than to genius. He had none of those gifts 
whereby the orator ofttimes makes men’s feelings rise in mutiny 
against reason; but he developed a power higher in order and 
more lasting in its effects, that of so appealing to men’s reason 
as to obtain their assent to his views. He was not long at the 
bar when he became a recognized leader; and by 1877 he had 
established so high a reputation that he was retained as coun- 
sel by the government of the United States in the proceedings 
before the Fishery Commission which sat at Halifax in that 
year under the terms of the Treaty of Washington. Mr. Jus- 
tice Meagher, who was associated with Mr. Thompson in the 
practice of law, writes thus of his career at the bar of Nova 
Scotia: “His devotion to his clients’ interests, his untiring in- 
dustry, coupled with his great love and unlimited capacity for 
professional work, ably supplemented as these qualities were by 
a wonderfully quick perception and ready mastery of detail in 
matters of fact, as well as a most thorough and comprehensive 
grasp of legal principles, enabled him to obtain a knowledge at 
once complete and thorough over every feature and question 


likely to arise, or necessary to be dealt with in the progress of 


* Honorable Wilfrid Laurier, leader of the Canadian Liberals. 
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the matter entrusted to his management. Fortified as all these 
were by an earnest manner and an exceedingly happy faculty 
of expression—combining ease, simplicity, and the highest de- 
gree of force and elegance—it need not surprise any one that 
his career at the bar was marked by an almost uninterrupted 
series of victories.” 


ENTRY UPON POLITICAL LIFE. 


Never enamored of political life, he had not proceeded far 
upon his career when he was called to the discharge of civic 
duties. In the early seventies he served his native city as alder- 
man and as chairman of the Board of School Commissioners, 
displaying in those humbler offices the same moral qualities 
which later on were made so manifest in the administration of 
the highest national trusts as to draw from his staunchest po- 
litical opponents the most 
unqualified encomiums. 
In 1877 he was elected to 
represent the County of 
Antigonish in the Pro. 
vincial Legislature, which 
he entered as a supporter 
of the then opposition. 
In the general elections 
of the following year the 
Liberal government was 
defeated, and Mr. Thomp- 
son entered the new ad- 
ministration as attorney- 
general. He was a Con- 
servative, but not one of 
the old, non-progressive 
Tory type. His conser- 
vatism was tempered by 
a fine sense of justice. 
He was no believer in 
the doctrine of the right- 
ness of that which is, 
The dilettante worship of mere antiquity was not more conge- 
nial te him than the doctrinaire notions of amateur reformers. 
The government, in which from the first he exercised a control- 
ling influence, pressed on the construction of railways, attempted 
to simplify the over-elaborate legislative system by the abolition 
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of the provincial senate, and introduced a bill designed to take 
from the magistrates and grand juries the functions of munici- 
pal government and vest them in elective county councils respon- 
sible directly to the rate-payers. On the eve of the dissolution 
of the Provincial Parliament, the first minister, Mr. Holmes, re- 
tired, and Attorney-General Thompson took the full command. 
But, strange to relate, his well-conceived Municipal Corporation 
Act—a measure of genuine reform—led to the defeat of his 
government at the polls; and the Liberal party were returned 
to power, pledged to maintain existing conditions. Alas! 
““What’s in a name?” It’s oft with politicians as with roses. 


THE USES OF ADVERSITY. 


This defeat, however, was but the prelude to the consumma- 
tion of his young ambition. Politics were to him distasteful. 
He had a remarkably keen relish for jurisprudence, and from 
his youth he had looked to a seat on the bench as the culmina- 
tion of his hopes. He therefore received with undisguised pleas- 
ure the commission, of a justice of the Superior Court of Nova 
Scotia, which issued to him in 1882. In his judicial career “he 
showed,” says Senator Power, “great quickness of intellectual 
vision and a wide knowledge of law.’’ And from abundant tes- 
timony we. have it that, in this as in other spheres, the vigor of 
his conscience was as well evidenced as the lucidity of his mind. 
He meted out judgment by the measure with which he was 
prepared to have it measured out to himself. At this time he 
undertook the additional duties of a professorship in jurispru- 
dence,. and his reputation became the mainstay of the law 
school of Dalhousie University. It has been said that as an 
expounder of legal science his equal was not to be found on 
the continent. It is certain that on the bench and in the lecture- 
hall he was seen to best advantage; for they afforded ample 
opportunities of bringing into play, untrammelled by exigencies, 
all the noble attributes of his character, and enabled him to 
demonstrate, in theory and in practice, that ‘law is beneficence 
acting by rule.” 


THE EXECUTION OF RIEL. 


But he was not destined to long pursue the peaceful paths 
he loved. Three years had scarce elapsed ere the demands of 
statecraft bade him launch forth again upon the turbulent sea of 
politics. Louis Riel, who led the half-breeds of the North-west 
in rebellion when, in 1869, the Canadian government extended 
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its authority over the territory formerly held under the imperial 
crown by the Hudson’s Bay Company, tried his hand again at 
revolution, and raised in 1885 his Metis kinsmen and some of 
their Indian allies in insurrection against the constituted authori- 
ties. This is not the place to discuss the causes and conse- 
quences of his action. He was taken in arms, tried and con- 
victed of high treason, and sentenced to be hanged. And now 
arose a turmoil in the state. The sword had been laid away 
in its scabbard; but there was a war of tongues in the land. 
The mass of. Riel’s French compatriots called for the commu- 
tation of his sentence; others not of his blood—tnhe Orangemen, 
with their usual disregard of decency, loudest of all—demanded 
that the law should take its course. A medical commission 
pronounced the convicted man to be compos mentis. Only on 
the ground that he was not responsible for his acts would the 
government agree to exercise executive clemency; and Louis 
Riel suffered the death penalty of treason. The clamoring of 
one set of men was set at rest, but an ominous burst of pro- 
test came from Quebec. Riel dead was more potent than Riel 
living, and it looked as if Canada was to have a war of races, 
which, though bloodless, would make stable government exceed- 
ingly difficult. A section of the French Conservatives withdrew 
their support from the administration; Mr. Edward Blake,* the 
then leader of the Liberal party, adversely criticised the action of 
the government, and the question became the crucial one with 
which Parliament would have to deal on its assembling. Mr. 
Blake was facile princeps in parliamentary debate, the leader of the 
Canadian. bar, and an authority on constitutional law and practice 
with whom no member of the Canadian Commons could cope 
on equal terms. That most astute politician, the late Sir John 
Macdonald, saw that the government needed as defender, not 
aman versed in the art of political sleight-of-hand but one 
who could bring broad principles to bear on great occasions. 
Never did he more clearly evidence his rare sagacity in esti- 
mating men than when he called John Thompson from the 
bench of Nova Scotia to the ministership of justice in the 
federal administration. 


A PARLIAMENTARY TOURNEY. 


Up to this Mr. Thompson’s reputation had been restricted 
to his own province. Beyond its confines only a few of the 
leading men knew of his standing. And the question was 


* Now member of Parliament for Longford, Ireland. 
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asked : “‘What manner of man is this who enters federal politics 
by the great gate and is preferred before so many?” The 
ministerialists protested against so unprecedented a putting for- 
ward of an unknown man. “Gentlemen,” replied Sir John 
Macdonald, “wait until six months have passed before you 
form your judgment of the new minister of justice. Come to 
me then, if you will, and tell me that I have made a mistake.” 
Ere six months had passed the new minister was looked upon 
as the Joseph of the Conservative party, and “Go to Thomp- 
son”’ came to be the leader’s not infrequent answer to unusually 
difficult questions of state. He had met Edward Blake in the 
great debate and had proved himself worthy of his powerful 
antagonist. Never before had there been so dignified, so in- 
tellectual, and so well: balanced a conflict in Canada’s Parlia- 
mentary arena. Never before had there been heard in the 
Commons so scientific an analysis or so masterly an arraign- 
ment, such setting aside of precedent by precedent. Parliament 
now indeed appeared to be in reality what it is in theory—the 
high court of the nation. The potency of Riel’s memory was 
overcome by the calm, judicial influence of Thompson. The 
stampede of the French Conservatives was stopped. The 
government was saved. 


INSTABILITY OF POPULAR FAVOR. 


If many in Quebec looked askance at the man in whom 
was so strikingly blended strength with modesty, coldness with 
urbanity, faithfulness to conscience with devotion to party, 
Ontario regarded him as a very Daniel. But alas! for the 
fickleness of popular favor; the cheers which greeted him in 
Ontario in 1886 had turned to groans in 1891. For another 
question had arisen which stirred up an animosity that is, by a 
strange paradox, called religious. In 1888 the late Honoré 
Mercier, then premier of Quebec, had an act passed by the 
Provincial Legislature authorizing a money payment to the 
Society of Jesus in compensation for lands illegally escheated in 
1800, when old Canada was subject to the irresponsible rule of 
the Colonial Office. The preamble of the bill consisted of cor- 
respondence which had passed between the Quebec government 
and the Propaganda, Mr. Mercier considering it necessary, in 
order to secure the province from further demands from other 
claimants within the church in Quebec, that the Papal consent 
to the settlement as conveyed in the correspondence should be 
thus embodied in the legislative measure. But this official 
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recognition of Pope and Jesuits was construed by some relig- 
ionists as an insult to Protestantism and a menace to the state. 
The constitution of Canada gives to the federal government 
the power to veto the acts of the provincial legislatures. The 
power, of course, has its limitations. But the Pope had been 
recognized in the statute-book of a British dependency as a 
necessary consenting party to an arrangement of state; and on 
that ground there went up a Protestant cry for disallowance, 
and Ontario lashed itself into a finer fury than did Quebec over 
the death of Riel. When the question came before him, the 
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minister of justice reported that there was no reason for dis- 
allowance, and recommended that the act be left to its opera- 
tion. Mr. Mercier was so informed; and then the storm of op- 
position broke in all its violence. It invaded Parliament in the 
session of 1889, and Mr. D’Alton McCarthy, the leader of the 
nist prius bar of Ontario and the erstwhile faithful henchman 
of Sir John Macdonald, directed an attack on the government 
for not exercising the prerogative of disallowance in the matter. 
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A GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL TRIUMPH. 


In repelling that attack Sir John Thompson made his great- 
est speech in Parliament. The argument was more sustained 
than that in the Riel case. He felé more at home in the 
Commons, and Mr. McCarthy’s case was so constructed as to 
admit of his using bolder strokes~in dissecting it than he was 
able to employ in contending with Mr. Blake. Putting aside 
the religious question as one which should never enter into the 
discussion of such a subject, and shutting out the clamor of 
fanatics, he treated the matter, from the stand-point of constitu- 
tional law and practice, with such lucidity and power, such 
breadth of view and judicial calmness, as captured the mind of 
the House. When he resumed his seat, Mr. Blake rose and, 
making a new departure in politics, crossed the floor and con- 
gratulated the only minister of justice who had attained the 
high standard which he himself had set. Sir John Thompson 
now became the hero of Quebec. He quelled the storm in 
Ontario; and although the suspicion with which he was for a 
time regarded in the one was now current in the other pro- 
vince, he had again saved the government and kept his party 
off the rock of faction. But he did more. He reversed the 
old policy of the government on the question of disallowance, 
by defining in unmistakable terms the extent and inviolability 
of provincial rights. Sir John Macdonald was a centrist, and 
liked to regard the provincial legislatures as bodies dependent 
on the Dominion Parliament. Sir John Thompson read the 
constitution with the eye of a federalist, and he declared that, 
in dealing with subjects entrusted to them, the provincial 
legislatures were as supreme as the Imperial Parliament. 
Thenceforth the policy of the government on constitutional 
questions was moulded in accordance with his view. 


THE FISHERIES TANGLE. 


He had not been long in office before his hand was plainly 
seen in federal affairs. The voluminous despatches of the 
Canadian government on the Atlantic Fisheries question were 
prepared by him; and, for the services which he rendered as 
adviser of the British plenipotentiaries who negotiated the 
Chamberlain-Bayard Fishery Treaty in 1887, he was made a 
knight commander of St. Michael and St. George. His influ- 
ence was soon observable upon the statute-books; and in his 
codification of the common and statutory law relating to crimi- 
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nal matters and criminal procedure he has left a monumental 
proof of the great ability, the painstaking zeal, and the un- 
limited devotion with which he labored for the common 
weal, 

On the death of Sir John Macdonald, in 1891, the governor- 
general called upon Sir John Thompson to take the post of 
first minister. But the party then were not sufficiently advanced 
for leadership by one who in his young manhood went over to 
Rome and in his maturer years defended the interests of the 
Jesuits. He could have wrecked the party had he so willed. 
But he believed that the welfare of the state was bound up 
with its existence; and, with unexampled unselfishness, he 
stepped aside, named another for the honor, while his was the 
labor and his the burden. In the same spirit he carried on the 
work of administrative reform, cutting off corrupt branches lest 
the whole tree would cease to bear fruit and come to be con- 
sidered as cumbering the ground. The retirement of Sir John 
Abbott within little more than a year of his assumption of 
office rendered the premiership vacant again; and now Sir 
John Thompson was pressed to accept the position of leader 
which he had been too unselfish to insist upon as his by right. 


THE SEAL-FISHERIES. 


As a representative of Great Britain on the International 
Board of Arbitration, which sat in Paris in 1893 to settle the 
dispute between England and the United States respecting the 
seal-fisheries in the Behring Sea, he received the praise of his 
fellow-arbitrators and the encomiums of the legal luminaries 
who presented the case for the Empire and for the Republic. 
For his services on that tribunal he was honored by being 
called to the historic and select body which forms the Privy 
Council) of Great Britain; but just as he had taken before his 
queen, in Windsor Castle, the oath of the distinguished office 
of an imperial adviser, he was summoned by the King of kings 
to the imperishable reward of an upright life. With imperial 
honors and national mourning, all that was mortal of the man 
whose life so eloquently taught the oft-forgotten truth that 
devotion to religion and devotion to country are cognate vir- 
tues was borne to its last resting place in the city where, as a 
young man, he made the great choice between obedience to 
conscience and the prompting of secular ambition. 
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A PERSONAL PARALLEL. 


One who well knew him in his latter years* has told us 
that Sir John Thompson’s favorite character in history was Sir 
Thomas More. There are many respects in which Canada’s 
late prime minister was strikingly like England’s beatified chan- 
cellor. The basic principles of their lives were those which 
must form the ground-work of every career, be it ever so hum- 
ble or ever so exalted, which makes at once for a man’s own 
uplifting and the betterment of his kind. They were both men 
who sought the approval of conscience before that of sovereign 
or populace. They loved truth for truth’s sake, and hated all 
exaggeration and hypocrisy. Piety without cant, incorruptibil- 
ity of conduct without parade of righteousness, characterized 
them both. Never seeking place through the base art of cring- 
ing, they attained to high positions in the state; and without 
stinting their labors for the commonwealth, they found time 
for the exercise of those domestic offices which best fit men 
for the fulfilment of public trusts. More in a letter to a favor- 
ite daughter declared that, rather than suffer his children to 
lose ground, he would himself continue their education to the 
loss of his worldly estate and the neglect of all other cares and 
business. Thompson hesitated not at incurring great expense 
to secure his children the benefits of a sound religious and 
secular education in famed European schools; and now that 
his comparative poverty has been made known, his self-sacrific- 
ing devotion to his children looms up as one of his most 
admirable traits, reminding parents that the education of their 
children should be regarded as a first charge upon their time 
and their income. 

Like More, he set not his heart on worldly wealth. His 
youthful desire for riches faded away, and he lived in the capi- 
tal of the city he governed with a modesty that afforded a 
striking rebuke to that love of display, as vain as it is vulgar, 
which is the source of much of the evil that afflicts our age. 
Had he devoted his talents to the practice of his profession 
rather than to the service of the state, or had he used public 
office with an eye to personal aggrandizement, he might have 
amassed a fortune. He failed as Aristides failed, in not leaving 
a sufficient portion for his family. But that union of poverty 
with all the virtues in a sober, industrious, just, and valiant 
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statesman, which spoke the elevated mind of the one, showed 
the true nobility of the other. 


A PROPAGANDIST OF CATHOLIC TRUTH. 


Sir Thomas More’s practice was ever in accordance with his 
profession of faith; he realized in his life the mission of a lay- 
man in the cause of truth, and in his death his career was 
glorified. Sir John Thompson was no mere formal adherent of 
the church. His life was regulated by her rules, and his soul 
was strengthened and his heart kept pure by the use of her 
sacraments and sacramentals. Before setting out in response to 
the gracious summons of his queen, he received Holy Com- 
munion with his family; and when he died in her royal castle 
there were found on his body the tokens of a simple and sincere 
faith—a rosary and an image of his crucified Redeemer. He 
found time in the midst of the pressing cares of high office to 
give the aid of his counsel to those who in the Canadian 
capital seek to disseminate truth through the apostolate of the 
press; and, as first president of the Catholic Truth Society, he 
opened its inaugural meeting with an address in which he 
dealt with misrepresentations of the church’s teaching in the 
uncompromising language of a man who passionately resented 
the calumnies heaped upon her head. And when his mighty 
spirit fled, his body, lying in state beneath the shadow of the 
crucifix, demanding and receiving recognition for the old reli- 
gion, brought back to ancient Windsor’s storied halls the long- 
ostracized rites of that faith which, within England’s realm, it 
was once treason to profess. 
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PASTORAL LETTER OF THE BISHOPS OF THE. PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


By VERY REv. A. F. HEwIT, D.D. 
SOURCE AND IMPORT OF THE PASTORAL. 


HIS Pastoral Letter is a very important and in- 
teresting document. It is an instruction ad- 
dressed to the clergy and laity of that respect- 
able body which is under the chief pastoral 
superintendence of the prelates by whose 

authority it has been issued. It relates to two cardinal dogmas 

of the Catholic Faith, professed alike by the Roman and Greek 

Churches in their doctrinal formularies, and by a great number 

of separate communions in the West, whose Confessions of 

Faith are in respect to these points orthodox. These -two 

dogmas of faith are—first, the Incarnation ; second, the Inspira- 

tion of Holy Scripture. 

The pastoral is issued by five bishops to whom the office of 
preparing it: was delegated by the whole body of “their 
brethren of the episcopate assembled in council in the City of 
New York,” ' October 18, 1894. The prelates composing this 
commission are: Presiding Bishop Williams, and Bishops Doane, 
Huntington, McLaren, Seymour, and Potter. We presume that 
their Letter has been submitted to all the other bishops, and 
that they assent to its doctrine. At all events, there is good 
reason to regard it as fairly representing their common senti- 
ments and convictions. Probably, the great majority of the 
clergy, also, will give their adhesion to its doctrine, and the 
lay-members of this church, especially the most religious portion 
of them, will receive it with a reverent and docile respect, as 
an instruction from their chief pastors, and as an exposition of 
truths in which they already believe as essential parts of 


Christian faith. 





IMPORTANCE AND UTILITY OF THE PASTORAL. 


Considering the character and contents of this Pastoral 
Letter, and the great moral influence it is fitted to exercise not 
only within the particular ecclesiastical body to which it is ad- 
dressed, but in the much larger ,community embracing other 
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similar societies professing faith in Christ as the Divine Saviour ; 
its issue is an event of great importance. 

It is important, because of the influence it will have on the 
convictions and belief of a multitude of persons, in respect to 
that primary article of Christian Faith, the Incarnation; and 
that other essential doctrine of Christianity, the Inspiration of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The Christian Creed is attacked on all sides with relentless 
animosity, and unbelief or scepticism have invaded the demain 
of what was once united Christendom to an alarming extent. 
Even those who are by their office ministers or theological 
professors in great societies, calling themselves Christian 
churches, and in their universities, have been the leaders in 
this unholy warfare. ; 

There are others, both in Germany and England, and even 
some English prelates, who have not gone to this extreme 
length, but who have nevertheless attenuated and perverted the 
Catholic doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the 
Inspiration of Scripture. The bishops seem to fear lest an 
heretical infection of this kind is creeping in among their own 
clergy and laity; for they say: ‘“ We have availed ourselves of 
the opportunity to meet in council to consider our duty in 
view of certain novelties of opinion and expression, which have 
seemed to us to be subversive of the fundamental verities of 
Christ’s religion.” The motive, therefore, of the issue of this 
Pastoral, is to oppose and check this heretical inroad. 

This is enough to show the importance of the Pastoral. 
And also, its great utility. For, it is a most useful work, to 
confirm and strengthen those who believe in Christ and in the 
Bible in their religious convictions, and to guard them against 
the insidious approaches of errors subversive of the great 
Christian verities. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PASTORAL ON THE. INCARNATION 
ORTHODOX. 


The manner in which the bishops have performed their task, 
in giving an exposition of the doctrine of the Incarnation, con- 
firms our judgment of the beneficial influence it is fitted and 
likely to exert in a wide sphere. 

We are happy to acknowledge its entire and faultless ortho- 
doxy. It is the very doctrine always held and taught in the 
Catholic ‘Church, to which the Fathers and Doctors bear witness, 
and which the great Ecumenical Councils have defined. The 
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true and proper divinity of the Son, the Second Person in the 
Adorable Trinity, his assumption of a true and proper humani- 
ty by a Virginal birth, the unity of person and distinction of 
natures in our Lord Jesus Christ, his atoning death and bodily 
resurrection, together with his ascension to heaven and sover- 
eignty; in short, every article of the Catholic Creed, in its 
strict and traditional sense ;—all are clearly and distinctly stated. 

Moreover, this part of the Pastoral is not only orthodox, it 
is excellent as a piece of theological writing—a clear, luminous 
exposition of the fundamental verity and dogma of the Incar- 
nation. This sublime mystery is indeed the very essence of 
Christianity. It presupposes, includes, and implicitly or 
virtually contains all that is in the Creed, and without it, noth- 
ing distinctively Christian is left in religion, nothing specifically 
different from mere natural religion, and rational philosophy. 

We must rejoice, therefore, to see this doctrine so positively 
and clearly affirmed and defended, and hope for a happy effect 
on the minds of a great many, in confirming those who already 
understand and believe it, enlightening those whose apprehension 
of the real meaning of the Divinity of Christ is obscure, and 
preserving those who are wavering from falling into most griev- 
ous, anti-Christian errors. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PASTORAL ON INSPIRATION. 


The Second Part of the Pastoral affirms in general terms 
that the Bible is the word of God and inspired. It says: that 
“the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is a postulate of faith, 
not a corollary of criticism. It cannot lawfully be questioned 
by any Christian man, and least of all by men who have 
sealed their conviction of the certainty of the Faith with the 
solemn vows of Ordination.” In another place, the bishops 
say: ‘What we deprecate and rebuke is the irreverent rashness 
and unscientific method of many-professed critics, and the pre- 
sumptuous superciliousness with which they vaunt erroneous 
theories of the day as established results of criticism. From 
this fault, professedly Christian critics are unfortunately not 
always exempt; and by Christian critics we mean, those who, 
both by theory and practice, recognize the inspiration of God 
as the controlling element of Holy Scripture.” It is apparent-. 
ly this latter class of critics whose teaching is aimed at in 
the following sentence: “A great danger may beset the flock 
of Christ, not merely from false teaching, but through -injudi- 
cious and ill-timed teaching, the effect of which is not. to settle 
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and confirm, but to undermine and weaken faith.” Since this 
inopportune teaching is not condemned. as false, it must lie 
within the ‘“‘ border-land” where liberty of opinion exists, and 
undetermined questions can be discussed, and not within “the 
domain of faith,” “the realm of adjudicated truth,’ which truth 
is “a body of Doctrine once for all delivered and received.” 
The upshot of the caution seems to be: that it is rash and 
dangerous to moot openly opinions on some unsettled questions 
in criticism and hermeneutics, which minimize the inspiration 
and authority of the Scriptures. However wise and well-timed 
this warning may be, it will be heeded only by those who do 
not need it; as for others, whether inside or outside of the 
fold in which the bishops are shepherds of their flock, even if 
they are Christian critics, they will proceed to construct their 
hypotheses and to publish them to the world, so that all who 
choose may hear or read what they have to say. 

The lambs of the flock need some sure safeguard against 
false and dangerous doctrine. What do the bishops give them, 
as a practical rule for discerning truth from falsehood, safe 
from dangerous doctrine? 

“ The true corrective of the unrest of our day will be found 
in the devout use of the Holy Scriptures. If any man will search 
them as our Lord commanded, they will testify of Him. If any 
man will study them ‘for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction in righteousness,’ he will not be disappointed.” 

This is good and wholesome counsel. No doubt, the hum- 
ble, docile believer, who has learned the Creed, by devoutly 
reading the Bible, will be confirmed in his belief of its divine 
inspiration, and will find in it the Divinity of Christ, together 
with all other doctrines of the Catholic Faith which he has 
been taught. We have no hesitation in assenting to the above 
proposition of the Pastoral, so far as this: that the devout 
use of the Holy Scriptures is @ corrective; a very powerful 
prophylactic and remedy against religious unrest. But that it 
is, alone, the exclusive and efficacious corrective, the bishops 
themselves cannot fancy; for they have thought it necessary to 
administer a dose of medicine in their Pastoral, to keep off or 
cure the spiritual malaria which infects the atmosphere. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PASTORAL VAGUE AND INDEFINITE, 


The second part of the Pastoral is not by any means as 
clear and definite as the first part. It states the doctrine of in- 
spiration in general terms which are not incompatible with the 
VOL. LX.—53 
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more precise statements of the great Fathers and Doctors of 
the church, but yet do not exclude opinions which limit the 
extension and the effect of inspiration. Indeed, the bishops 
seem to have studiously avoided explicit teaching of this kind, 
although their general tone and manner of expression seems to 
favor a strict doctrine, and to discountenance all attenuating 
theories. 


WHAT IS THE PASTORAL’S CRITERION OF DOCTRINAL TRUTH? 


The Pastoral Letter instructs the clergy and laity to whom 
it is addressed respecting two great doctrines, the Incarnation 
and the Inspiration of Scripture, which it sets before them as 
Christian verities, to be received and confessed. But what is. 
the criterion, the determining motive of the practical judgment 
that it is the duty of these clergymen and laymen, to conform 
to this admonition of their bishops? 

The first effort of the Pastoral is put forth to show that the 
two doctrines in question are the doctrines of “this Church,” 
z.¢., of the Protestant-Episcopal Church. This is an easy task. 
The duty of the clergy to conform to the doctrine of their 
own church is inferred from the fact that they have professed 
their adhesion to it, have promised to teach it, and on the faith 
of these engagements have been ordained to the ministry. 

This argument does not apply to the laity. It is taken for 
granted that they are baptized Christians, who recognize their 
obligation to profess the Christian faith, and regard the com- 
munion to which they belong as a true church, in which, con- 
sequently, this faith is held and taught. It is assumed, there- 
fore, that they wish to believe the doctrine of “this church,” 
when they are duly informed what it is; and that they are 
disposed to receive with docility the instruction of those whom 
they acknowledge as their bishops, as of their best qualified 
and duly authorized teachers of Christian doctrine. 

The tone and mien of episcopal authority which the bishops 
assume is very marked and imposing. 

“We, your Bishops, having been assembled to take order, 
under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, for the extension of the 
Kingdom of God, have availed ourselves of the opportunity to 
meet in Council to consider our duty in view of certain novel- 
ties of opinion and expression, which have seemed to us to be 
subversive of the fundamental verities of Christ’s religion. It 
has come to our knowledge that the minds of many of the 
faithful Clergy and Laity are disturbed and distressed by these 
things; and we desire to comfort them by a firm assurance 
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that the Episcopate of the Church, to which, in a peculiar 
manner, the deposit of the Faith has been entrusted, is not 
unfaithful to that sacred charge, but will guard and keep it 
with all diligence.” 

Seldom, if ever, has any council of reformed bishops put on 
so majestic a port, and sent forth so clear and sound an in- 
struction on the doctrine. of the Incarnation. One might sup- 
pose it was an Ecumenical Council, so little does it fall behind 
the First Council of Jerusalem, in its quiet assumption of 
authority. It claims to be “the Episcopate of the Church, to 
which, in a peculiar manner, the deposit of Faith has been en- 
trusted.” 

This tone of authority is noted and remarked upon by the 
Congregationalist. ‘This letter makes assumptions which will be 
promptly challenged outside of the Episcopal Church, and 
which we find it difficult to believe will be altogether accept- 
able within it. . . . The Bishops intimate also that their 
own letter is an inspired utterance, and therefore authoritative. 
‘We, your Bishops, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, 
are speaking not as truth-seekers, but as truth-receivers.’ The 
Pope himself could not speak with greater dogmatism than 
this. The doctrine that the Church is the inspired authority in 
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interpreting the Scriptures, and that the deliverances of its 


officers are to be received without question, appears as plainly 
as in the assertions of this document. Inferentially, not only 
doctrines of the Person of Christ and the Inspiration of the 
Scriptures are here set forth, but the body of teaching held by 
the Church to be dependent on them, and the doctrine of the 
inspiration and dogmatic authority of the Church moved by 
the Holy Ghost, speaking through its appointed leaders.” 

This is somewhat unfair. The bishops do not claim inspira- 
tion. They claim authority as teachers, and they present the 
authority of “this Church” imposing on its clergy the doctrine 
of the Prayer-book, as imperative. But we cannot ascribe to 
them the intention of making their own particular Council, or 
the Prayer-book itself, an original authority and a final criterion 
in determining the Faith. Submission to the teaching of “ this 
Church” is exacted on the ground that it is the teaching of 
the Church Catholic. Because they profess to teach in: the 
name of “this Church” the Faith which the Catholic Church 
received from the apostles, and to have a commission inherited 
by succession in the episcopate from the apostles, therefore they 
demand for their doctrine the assent and obedience of their 
flock, as to the genuine, divine revelation of Christ the Lord. 
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When they style themselves “the Episcopate of the Church,” 
they can only mean that they are the bishops of a certain 
portion of the Church, whose official designation is ‘“‘ The Pro- 
testant-Episcopal Church in the United States.” If their whole 
body endorses the Letter, it is a significant act on their part, 
which will gain an increased importance if the majority of 
their clergy and laity give their adhesion. The rector of Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, is reported to have criticised the Pastoral 
in his pulpit, as the utterance of one bishop only, not of the 
whole house (Living Church, February 2). Dr. Rainsford ex- 
pressed regret at the issue of the Pastoral, at the Church Club 
of New York, in the presence of Bishop Potter, although he 
did not criticise its doctrine, but only its opportuneness. If 
the bishops endorse the Letter, it is incumbent on them to 
make it known; and likewise, if they do not. 

Whatever may be the attitude of the rest, the five bishops 
have certainly professed to give voice to the teaching of the 
Catholic Episcopate, and the Catholic Church. In this instance 
their utterance is certainly an echo of that voice. They have 
the advantage of giving their testimony to the doctrines of the 
Incarnation and Inspiration, with the Catholic Episcopate and 
Ecumenical Councils to back them. They teach “ guod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus traditum est.” 

This is evidently the Pastoral’s criterion of the truth of the 
doctrines which it teaches—the testimony of the Universal Church, 
that it has received them from the apostles as a deposit of 
Faith, entrusted in a peculiar manner to the episcopate, as the 
ecclesia docens. It teaches that there is a “realm of adjudicated 
truth,” in which there is no place for liberty of opinion, but 
only for “a holy and blessed servitude,” for “unflinching loyalty 
to a body of Doctrine once for all delivered and received.” 

“We are speaking, not as truth-seekers but as truth-receivers,” 
“ambassadors in bonds”; even as St. Paul says, “that we also 
received deliver we unto yqu.”’ Our sole inquiry is: What does 
this church teach? What is the declaration of God’s Holy 
Word? And here we rest; for the priest’s vow is to minister 
the Doctrine as well as the Sacraments and the Discipline of 
Christ, “(as this church hath received the same,” and because 
she hath received it “according to the commandments of God.” 
And the true lover of God, the Theophilus, who would “ know the 
certainty of those things” wherein he is instructed, who would 
have “a declaration of those things which are most surely be- 
lieved among us,” must receive them as they “delivered them 
unto us, which were eye-witnesses and ministers of the Word.” 
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It should be borne in mind by all, bishops, priests, deacons, and 
laymen, that the facts and truths which lie at the basis of the 
religion of Christ are eternal facts and eternal truths, stamped 
with the assurance which Divine infallibility gives. A revelation 
the conditions of which should be pliable to the caprices of 
speculative thought would be thereby voided of all that makes 
revelation final and secure. A creed whose statements could be 
changed to accord with shifting currents of opinion or senti- 
ment, or with the trend of thought in each succeeding genera- 
tion, would cease to command and guide the loyalty of the 
people, and would not be worthy of the respect of mankind. 
The Creeds of the Catholic Church do not represent the con- 
temporaneous thought of any age; they declare eternal truths, 
telling what God has taught man and done for man, rather than 
what man has thought out for himself about God. They are 
voices from above, from Him “with whom is no variableness, 
neither shadow of turning,” and as such are entitled to our im- 
plicit faith. Grave peril to souls lies in the acceptance of the 
letter of the creeds in any other than the plain and definitely 
historical sense in which they have been interpreted by the con- 
sentient voice of the church in all ages. Fixedness of interpre- 
tation is of the essence of the creeds, whether we view them as 
statements of facts, or as dogmatic truths founded upon and 
deduced from these facts, and once for all determined by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost upon the mind of the church. It 
were derogatory to the same Blessed Spirit to suggest that any 
other than the original sense of the creeds may be lawfully 
held and taught. 


INSPIRATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DEDUCED FROM THE 
APOSTOLIC COMMISSION. 


In the Catholic Idea, the Bible is one of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit to the church. It is a fountain, from which she 
draws living water, to distribute out of the golden vessels of 
her definitions the life and health-giving drink of pure doc- 
trine. The fountain itself is but one reservoir of that perennial 
stream of revelation, flowing from the garden of Eden for thou- 
sands of years before the first page of the Bible was written, 
and flowing onward through the subsequent centuries, as a liv- 
ing tradition of Faith. 

God did not give a finished Book to men that they might 
learn from it religion. He gave them the church, and sent liv- 
ing Teachers, Patriarchs, Prophets, Apostles, the great Teacher 
Jesus Christ, and neither he himself, nor the majority of his pre- 
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cursors and messengers, left any written record of their teaching. 
The doctrine and law which God gave through them were com- 
mitted to an organized society, beginning in the family of Adam, 
developing into the kingdom of Judah, and finally transformed 
into the Christian Church. Some of the prophets were inspired 
to make written records, which were embodied in the Sacred 
Tradition, to enrich and supplement and preserve its precious 
deposit, under the custody of ecclesiastical authority, but not 
to supersede and be substituted for it. 

In accordance with this Catholic principle, the Pastoral 
states that it was “the ancient church to which were ‘ committed 
the Oracles of God’ ”’—z. ¢., the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
It proves their inspiration, without difficulty, from the authen- 
tication of Jesus Christ, who handed them over to the apostles, 
and from their testimony to the doctrine of the Christian 
Church. 

The really important point to be proved, and one which re- 
quires a more elaborate argument, is: that the Christians of the 
second century received from the first century the New Testa- 
ment, as a collection of inspired writings. The Pastoral does 
not prove this, or give the shadow of a reason for the assump- 
tion commonly made by Protestants, that the apostles be- 
queathed to the church in writing the complete and only au- 
thentic monument of their teaching. It asserts, indeed, that 
“St. Paul, with direct reference to the Scriptures of the New 
Covenant, declares in the First Epistle to the Corinthians: 
‘Which things we speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, comparing [com- 
bining] spiritual things with spiritual’ ”’ (« Cor. ii. 13). There 
is here no reference to any Scriptures of the New Testament, 
except one which is indirect. The apostle speaks of the preach- 
ing of the gospel, and we can only infer that the same teach- 
ing in the form of writing would have equal authority. 

It is very remarkable that the Pastoral goes on to vindicate 
the inspiration of apostolic writings from the general authority 
of the apostolic commission, and the promise of the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit to them in this capacity. “It is the men who are 
inspired, and not primarily the book.” ‘We may have full as- 
surance that the Faith which was taught by the preaching, has 
been preserved in the writings of men to whom, ‘through the 
Holy Ghost,’ Christ gave commandment that they should teach 
all nations to observe all things whatsoever he had commanded, 
and to whom the authority committed on the day of the 
Ascension was confirmed and quickened into active exercise by 
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the ower given on the Day of Pentecost, when ‘they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.’” 

Now, we may undoubtedly ascribe infallibility to the teach- 
ing of the apostles contained in their writings, when we are cer- 
tain that they are really the authors of the documents con- 
tained in the New Testament, which bear their names. But 
how are we made certain? Every part of the New Testament 
bears the name of some one of the Apostles, Peter, Paul, John, 
Matthew, James, and Jude. But there are two gospels, bearing 
the names of Mark and Luke, also the Acts, bearing the name 
of Luke, and then, there is the Epistle to the Hebrews, ascribed 
by some very ancient authorities, by most recent Protestant and 
some Catholic critics, to Luke, Clement, Apollos, or some other 
author, not St. Paul. It will be said that these writings were 
accredited and sanctioned by apostles. We do not question the 
fact, but how do we know it? The genuineness of the various 
writings of the New Testament can be proved historically and 
critically. We can prove that the four gospels and most of the 
other portions of the New Testament were received as authen- 
tic and even as inspired, throughout the Catholic Church of the 
second century. The chief witness on whose testimony we rely, 
in this instance, is St. Irenzus, at the close of this century. 
Sound criticism sustains this extrinsic evidence. There was a 
New Testament received from the apostolic age by Christians 
of the age following. But how about the Canon of the New 
Testament? Several books, included in the canon by the final 
adjudication of the church, though generally, were not uni- 
versally accepted as beyond doubt, for three centuries after the 
death of St. John. The final settlement was an agreement in 
respect to the tradition which came down from the apostles. 
Now, we would respectfully ask the bishops, why they consider 
the inspiration of the Hebrews and the Apocalypse as “a 
postulate of faith’’? Is it because their right to a place in the 
Canon is historically certain, by the testimony of the fifth 
century, supported by criticism? Moreover, why is the inspira- 
tion, not only of the deutero-canonical but also of the proto- 
canonical books of the New Testament, a postulate of faith? 
And still further, how is the witness of Jesus Christ and of 
two of his apostles to the inspiration of the Old Testament set 
before us, as an object of divine faith? Everything depends 
on the verity of the New Testament. If this be purely histor- 
ical, we have a reasonable certainty, and a motive for human 
and historical faith. But where does this human and rational 
certainty take a grasp of the supernatural and divine testimony, 
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by which it is enabled to pass the boundary between human 
and divine faith, and to believe truth on the veracity of God? 
Is it by evidence that a certain Book is the Word of God, so 
that we are to find there at first hand, by reading that revela- 
tion of truths which we must believe on the veracity of God? 


THE PASTORAL TEACHES THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH. 


The Pastoral does not teach this doctrine, so absurd and so 
contrary to all facts. Before Christ came, God ceased to inspire 
men-to write books, and the Canon of the Old Testament was 
closed. Christ came, he taught, he commanded men to believe 
in him, he was accredited by the Father, and by his own works. 
He formed his church, made a full revelation to his apostles, 
commissioned them to teach and rule in his name, and gave 
them authority and power, co-extensive with all nations and all 
ages, to the end of the world. Their writing or sanctioning . of 
books was only a sequence and a corollary of this primary and 
universal consecration in the Holy Spirit. By their apostolic 
authority, 7. ¢., by the infallibility of the Fcclesta Docens, the 
New Testament, as well as the Old Testament, was authenti- 
cated as the inspired and unerring word of God, useful for 
Christians instructed in the Faith, and taught by their pastors 
the true sense of the divine oracles. But the Christian faith 
and religion were not founded and built up on the Scriptures 
as the only and the undermost basis of Christianity. The faith 
was preached and believed, and churches were founded, before 
the writing of the New Testament was begun, while it was be- 
ing formed and completed. The apostles took no measures to 
collect its parts into a volume and to circulate it in the church 
at large. They did not define its canon. They gave no hint 
that it was tobe substituted for the ordinary teaching of them- 
selves, their associates and successors. They did not insert into 
any of its documents the Creed, or the Constitution of the 
Church. Their commission and the gifts which they received did 
not find their culmination in the formation of a written code of 
doctrine and polity which was henceforth to be the light of the 
world. The commission and the gifts were perpetual, and they 
transmitted them to their successors, the bishops. To them they 
entrusted the deposit of Faith, which these bishops formulated 
in the Creeds, and the definitions of the Ecumenical Councils. 
The bishops tell us that “ The Creeds of the Catholic Church 
are voices from above . . . entitled to our implicit faith 

in the plain and definitely historical sense in which they 
have been interpreted by the consentient voice of the church 
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inallages, . . . statements of facts, . . . dogmatic truths 
once for all determined by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost upon. the mind of the church.” 
Therefore, the Catholic Episcopate is indefectible, its dogma- 
tic definitions are irreformable, the Ecclesia Docens is infallible. 
We trust that all who belong to the flock of these learned 
prelates will study and lay to heart the orthodox teachings of 
this Pastoral; and will be convinced by it of the duty of yield- 
ing implicit faith to the Creeds of the Catholic Church and all 
their articles, interpreted by the consentient voice of the church 
in all ages. 





CONTRASTS. 


By REV. WILLIAM P. TREACY. 


I, 





, HIGH Archangel’s pride 
Drew legions to his. side, 
Who were, like blighted stars, 
hurled from the skies ; 
A fruit, plucked from a tree, 
Brought death and misery, 
And closed on man the gates of Paradise. 


II. 

A host of angels bright, 
Upon Christ’s Natal Night, 

Announced with heavenly hymns the 

King of kings; 

Beneath Love’s crimsoned Tree, 
O wondrous mystery! 

New Edens rise, and glad Redemption 
springs. 
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I.—THE TRUTH AND REALITY OF THE 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE.* 


This is a very remarkable work. It contains 
within a small compass the exposition and proof of 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the sacrificial character of the 
Blessed Eucharist. It is written for members of the Established 
Church in England; and, curiously enough, Mr. Prynne reverses 
the process which took place when the new formularies were 
drawn up at the Reformation. Then, owing to reasons which 
he suggests rather than states, all the stress was laid upon the 
Blessed Eucharist in its character of a communion; now he 
lays stress upon it in its nature of a sacrifice. 

At page ninety he informs us that he has given no private 
interpretation of the passages of Holy Scripture adduced in 
support of the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
They are interpreted in harmony with the meaning put upon 
them by the greatest and holiest intellects of the Primitive 
Church; and he makes the very interesting addition that they 
are interpreted according to the meaning of “the most learned 
and saintly writers” of the present English Church. 

He naturally complains that the English Church—or, as he 
loves to call her in phrase of legal and heraldic accuracy, that 
portion of the Catholic Church commonly called the Church of 
England—does not set forth the sacrificial character of the 
Holy Eucharist with “that distinctive clearness with which it 
was most undoubtedly set forth in the Primitive Church.” He 
is anxious to maintain that the Sacrifice of the Mass was pre- 
served, and with it every doctrine of the church, every law, 
every observance of patristic authority, and, it would seem, 
every pious practice of the faithful down to the Reformation. 

Of course the English Church could not set forth in plain 
and unquestionable terms the sacrificial character of the Eu- 


* The Truth and Reality of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. By George Rundle Prynne, 
M.A., Vicar of St. Peter’s, Plymouth, etc. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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charist when it was the boast of the most influential Reformers 
that they had abolished the Mass; that it was their business to 
put an end to the idea of a sacrificing priesthood; or of any 
ministry possessing higher authority than what they derived 
from the state. If the bishops and clergy under the vicar- 
generalship of Cromwell were only the ministers of the king’s 
highness, we are at a loss to conceive what they were under 
Somerset, and what their successors were under Elizabeth. 

Cranmer laid it down—and in this he expressed the opinion 
of many of the council—that the commissions of bishops 
expired at the king’s demise. Accordingly he considered it his 
duty to obtain a new commission from the council of regency— 
a degree of scrupulous nicety we should not have looked for 
in any courtier or churchman of his time; consequently we 
think this punctiliousness must have paid. But if such an 
opinion stood as a principle in the minds of those who were 
shaping the new church, the divine character of the church 
could hardly have a place; the divine origin of episcopacy and 
the sacrament of order could have no place. There could be no 
institution of priesthood, much less of a sacrificing priesthood, 
in the minds of such men. 

We think this is the explanation of the matter, and not 
what Mr. Prynne suggests: “the great reaction against some 
false notions which seemed common in the early part of the 
sixteenth century.” Asan extreme revolt from Catholic doctrine 
would be displeasing to eleven-twelfths of the nation,* there 
was nothing for the leaders of the movement but a compromise. 

Let us take the Reformation in England, step by step. It 
is plain that Henry VIII. contemplated an Anglican Church 
differing from the Catholic Church on the point of supremacy 
alone. During his lifetime circumstances favored such a sys- 
tem; but the ministers who held the royal prerogatives in 
trust for his infant son did not persist in it. 

We find that Hooper will not wear episcopal vestments, 
and that Ridley pulls down the altars in his diocese. The 
latter has the communion administered at tables resembling 
oyster-boards—surely not because that was the practice of the 
Primitive Church and the ancient Fathers. When Grindal, the 
metropolitan, regarded the consecration of bishops as a mum- 
mery, and Pouet said the word bishop should be abandoned 
to the Papists, we can only wonder at the canon of a few 
years later (1571) which enacted ‘‘that preachers shall be care- 
ful not to preach aught to be held by the people except what 


* This appears from a letter of Paget to Somerset, dated July 7, 1549. 
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is agreeable to the doctrine of the Old and New Testament, 
and what the Catholic fathers and ancient bishops have gathered 
out of that doctrine.” We can only wonder more that Mr. 
Prynne should think such prelates must have intended to or- 
dain a sacrificing priesthood. Yet he means this or he means 
nothing. 

We think Macaulay puts the matter correctly enough when 
he says that the Church of England was the result of an 
alliance between the government and the Protestants. It can- 
not be doubted, on the evidence we have, that there would 
never have been a reformation in England were it not for the 
collision between Henry and the Holy See on the question of 
the divorce of the queen. The people were content with the 
faith of their fathers. It, of course, suited the courtiers and 
officials enriched by grants of the dissolved religious houses to 
accept the theology of the king. Foreigners had carried with 
them from the Continent the tenets of Luther, Calvin, and other 
sectaries, and made proselytes here and there among soured 
and gloomy spirits who had inherited, or who in some way 
sympathized with, the opinions of the Lollards.* 

These are the men whom Cranmer described as “glorious 
and unquiet spirits,’ but to whose influence he bowed with such 
sincerity as his false, crafty, and calculating nature was capable 
of. These were, roughly stated, the elements from which the 
new church was to be constituted. The mass of the people 
wanted no change of doctrine or ritual; the government wanted 
no more than was necessary in the establishment of a complete 
despotism in the king over the consciences of his subjects. The 
third party were those seduced by “the glorious and unquiet 
spirits,” or by Englishmen who had brought back from Germany 
religious and political opinions which in a generation or two 
were to work deep and wide-reaching results in the life of the 
English nation and in the destiny of the English-speaking races. 

We believe that it is literally the fact, that about the be- 
ginning of the reign of Elizabeth not more than one-tenth of 
the English people would lift a hand for the supremacy of the 
pope, and not more than one-tenth cared a straw for the re- 
formed doctrines. That is to say, eight-tenths of the English 
people were Catholics without a pope; one-tenth were real 
Catholics, and the remaining tenth Protestants. From_ this 
tenth, as from the cloud which bears the storm in its bosom, 


* The idea that Lollardism prevailed to a large extent among the rural population is 
not well founded. That asocial movement had been going on from the reign of Richard 
II. is, we think, capable of proof. 
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the humiliation of the monarchy under James I. proceeded; from 
it the long Civil War, the murder of Charles I., the revolution- 
ary parliament which voted itself immortal, and the successful 
soldier who cut it off with a brutal jest as he planted his armed 
heel on the footstool of five dynasties, from the Norman to the 
hapless Stuart—in a word, from that tenth comes the whole 
polity which governs church and state in England to-day. 

Nor does Mr. Prynne altogether ignore the power and influ- 
ence of that tenth which was the seed of Puritanism and the 
ten thousand sects which infested England during the Great 
Rebellion, and of all the Nonconformist bodies which since the 
Restoration found in unsurpliced ministers and lay apostles the 
genuine representatives of the Twelve. But he takes such 
little account of it that, so far as his argument is concerned, 
the Church of England had no doctrinal interval between 1549, 
the date of the first English prayer-book, and 1662, when the 
prayer-book was amended or altered to the form in which it 
stands at present. 

The alterations just referred to were made in a Catholic 
direction, as one would naturally expect. The Church of Eng- 
land, in so far as she had endeavored to mould herself on the 
form of the Catholic Church, had been the mainstay of the 
throne in the disastrous period which had just passed. All the 
influence, moral and material, she could command was at the 
king’s service during the Civil War. The blood of Laud cried 
for vengeance at the hands of every gallant gentieman to whom 
the sacred building could appeal in which his fathers had knelt 
for generations, and whose arms looked down upon the family 
pew where he lisped his first prayers by his mother’s side. 
When the royal cause went down, the cathedrals were widowed, 
every parish exchanged its incumbent for some crop-eared, 
snuffiing divine who hated the Church of England only a shade 
less than he hated her of Rome. It would be hard to suppose, 
then, that at the Restoration the revision of the prayer-book 
should take a Puritan direction. Of course it took a Catholic 
direction. 

It may be true that the communion service of the Church 
of England, if used by a duly-ordained priest with intention, 
would be sufficient for consecration. This is the whole value 
of the appeal to the passage from Welby Pugin’s Earnest Ad- 
dress.* But where can the duly-ordained priest be found in 
the Church of England? 

Mr. Prynne, in a passage of great force, maintains that the 


* P. 120. 
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members of his church, if they are consistent, must believe in 
the sacrificial character of the Holy Eucharist, because it is as 
universally held by the Primitive Church and advocated by the 
ancient Fathers; and because it “was endorsed by general 
council” (sc). From these facts he concludes most rightly that 
the doctrine is true, and a most important part of the faith 
once delivered to the saints. And yet from the same Book of 
Common Prayer many members of his church, he sadly admits, 
deny that truth as inconsistent with its-teaching. He then 
proceeds by an argument of much ingenuity to prove from his 
prayer-book what? Not the Objective Presence of our Lord in 
the Blessed Sacrament and the Sacrifice of the Mass; but that 
there is nothing inconsistent with that great truth in the prayer- 
book. 

This no English churchman, we believe, could seriously ques- 
tion since the judgment of the judicial committee of the Privy 
Council in Sheppard v. Bennett. That learned body laid down 
as legally tenable in the Church of England the following pro- 
positions: 1. The Real Presence of the Lord in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 2. The sacrificial character of the Lord’s Supper. 3. 
That adoration is due to the Lord present in the Holy Com- 
munion. The judicial committee in this case has stated with 
great fulness all that is meant by, and included in, these pro- 
positions, and in this fulness we find the exact doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. But all this does not prove Mr. Prynne’s under- 
lying and real contention—that the Catholic doctrine concern- 
ing the Holy Eucharist has been held without break or inter- 
ruption in the Church of England, and that the bishops and 
clergy of that church are a sacrificing priesthood. 

We learn that one of the Anglican bishops lately addressed 
candidates for ordination the evening before the ceremony in 
this sense: “Don’t any of you gentlemen go away with the 
idea that I am going to ordain you to-morrow sacrificing priests ; 
I am not going to do anything of the sort.” Notwithstanding 
the judgment in Sheppard v. Bennett every one is bound to be- 
lieve that the bishop in question acted within his legal rights. 
If ever a service could be said to be a facing-both-ways formula, 
the Communion Service of the English Church is that one. 

As we have said, it is the result of an unscrupulous alliance 
between a government anxious to exalt the royal prerogative 
above the laws and usages of the realm and the Protestants 
who sought the extirpation of the Catholic religion. This off- 
spring of the brain and character of Cranmer claims to be a 
branch of the Catholic Church, and in the same way that the 
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Greek and the Oriental Churches in schism possess the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Order she claims to possess it too. We need 
not pause over the branch theory; we no more accept a 
two-fold or a twenty-fold church than we believe in a two-fold 
or a twenty-fold Christ. We reject this theory of disunion, dis- 
solution, death; but while we condemn Mr. Prynne’s vain effort 
to prove the church of Henry VIII. and Cranmer, of Somerset, 
of Elizabeth, of the drivelling idiot James, and the “ martyred” 
liar and despot Charles is the Church of our Divine Lord, we 
cannot express in terms too high our sense of the ability and 
learning he has brought to the task before him. 





2.—DR. PUSEY AND THE THEORY OF ANGLICANISM. 


It is often a surprise to non-Catholics to learn with what 
avidity we devour such of the many books issued from time to 
time bearing on the Oxford Movement. Although there is al- 
ready an abundant literature of this class, we venture to say 
that those who read the third volume of Canon Liddon’s Life 
of Dr. Pusey* will pronounce it not inferior in interest to any 
of its predecessors. This volume will be of special service to 
Catholics who wish to study the movement, in order to better 
appreciate the position of many Anglicans who are approaching 
the church along this road. The period dealt with is that which 
followed the secession of Newman and many others in and 
about 1845. These events had shaken the confidence of most 
of those in authority, and the trials which beset Dr. Pusey as 
the now recognized head of the party were not a few. He had 
to ward off the attacks of enemies with one hand, while with 
the other he directed and aided in the work of construction 
which began as the result of the spiritual awakening and the 
infusion of new ideas. Sisterhoods now began, the emphasis 
being laid at first upon the work which none but specially de- 
voted women could accomplish; afterwards the life as such re- 
ceived more attention, and Pusey was the spiritual director of 
the young community in London. In this connection, and 
gradually among the followers at large of the new school, 
the subject of private confession came into a position of pro- 
minence in the discussions engendered. Pusey became confes- 
sor for persons all over the kingdom who were attracted to 
him by his setting forth of the doctrine of penance, particularly 
in the famous sermon “ The Entire Absolution of the Penitent,” 


* Life of Edward Bouverte Pusey, D.D. By Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. Vol. iii. Lon- 
-don : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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which was the theme chosen by him for his first discourse after 
long suspension from University preaching. Meantime he was 
full of anxiety for the improvement and extension of university 
education, and extensive plans were formed by a corps of sym- 
pathizers looking to the establishment of. one or more new col- 
leges at Oxford, where less expensive habits and a higher tone 
of religious living might prevail. The heads of houses did 
not approve the scheme, however, and it fell through. The 
same philanthropic spirit which prompted this unsuccessful 
effort led Pusey to take a practical interest in the relief of the 
poor in Ireland at the time of the famine. He even doubted 
whether it would be right to hear confessions on the fast day 
which had been appointed by national authority; but Keble as- 
sured him of the appropriateness of such work for sucha day. 

But the chief interest of the book, for us, lies in the view, 
which it gives us incidentally, of the position which Pusey con- 
ceived for the Church of England, and its relation to the Cath- 
olic Church. Early in the volume, speaking of the devotions 
which he was “adapting,” as was his wont, from ‘“ Roman 
books,” for the use of the newly established sisterhood, Pusey 
in a letter says: “‘In the adaptations I admitted whatever I be- 
lieved to be true”; and, further on: ‘ The ground on which I 
rest is that since our church, both by the declarations of the Re- 
formers, by her canons, and by the combined teaching of ap- 
proved divines, refers to antiquity, the early church, the guod 
ubique, etc.; then, in receiving what is so taught, I am following 
the teaching of my church. If, then, anything in our formula- 
ries seems, according to any received interpretation, to be at 
variance with that teaching, I think myself compelled, on her 
own principles, to inquire whether these formularies necessarily 
require that interpretation,” etc. In these sentences, which 
might be added to, we have enough to determine Pusey’s notion 
of the Anglican position. Catholics have always held that the 
appeal to antiquity and the consentient voice of Christendom is 
a criterion of faith, and the famous Vincentian formula has its 
place in our treatises on dogma. But Pusey considered himself 
capable of making this appeal himself alone and unassisted, and 
not only of making it, but of voicing the answer as well, where- 
as Catholics believe that God has from the first provided a 
mouth and a living voice for His Body, the Church. 

It is precisely here that Catholics must be differentiated 
from even these high Anglicans. These soon came to be called 
popularly, and they were, Puseyites—followers of the school of an 
individual—learned and devout, perhaps, but still only an indivi- 
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dual. This true state of the case was clearly seen in. those early. 
times by some of those who would have liked to be Pusey’s 
friends if they could have agreed in his method. Bishop Wil- 
berforce saw in it “a subtle and therefore most dangerous form 
of self-will”’; “and a tendency,” in Pusey, “to view himself as 
one in, if not now the leader of, a party.” This seemed to lead 
him “to judge the church” which he “ought to obey; some- 
times to blame, sometimes almost to patronize her.” 

Any one at all familiar with the attitude of High-churchmen 
all along the course of the movement knows how truly these 
words describe it. Dr. Hook, of Leeds, the harmony of whose 
parish the clergy at St. Saviour’s were disturbing by their in- 
novations, was another to voice the same sentiment. He told 
Pusey plainly: “With all deference to you, I think that the 
Reformers were as likely to know what was really Catholic and 
primitive as you are; and what, accepting their teaching, Con- 
vocation was overruled by .Divine Providence to adopt—that I 
receive as the voice of the Catholic Church.” Here was a po- 
sition, narrow enough to be sure, sectarian and untenable for 
any but the short-sighted, but consistent and capable of being 
the basis of corporate unity and action. It embraced a rational 
conception of authority, and furnished a sphere for the exercise 
of discipline—all this, of course, within the bounds of its own 
membership. Such had been the position of the old school of 
High-churchmen, and of such were Hook and Wilberforce. Now, 
Pusey and his followers, seeing the shortcomings of this kind 
of religion as compared with Catholicity, and knowing the Church 
of England to be in desperate straits, make an essentially new 
departure. They would introduce some. of the Catholic doc- 
trines—Penance, Baptismal Regeneration, the Real Presence— 
dimly at first, but in a gradually strengthening sense—the Coun- 
sels of Perfection. They would introduce English churchmen to 
the treasures of Catholic devotional literature through the medium 
of “adaptations.” If any formulary of the church seemed to 
militate against this process, they would say it had been wrongly 
interpreted, for “the Church zs Catholic, therefore these things 
are ours.” 

The result of this departure was two-fold. First, it presented 
portions of truth to thousands of truth-loving, starving souls. 
Minds were quickened, hopes were raised, hearts were enlarged, 
eyes were opened to the fact that there was a world of Catho- 
lic thought and doctrine hitherto unexplored by the living gen- 
eration of Englishmen. In this lay the strength of the move- 
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ment. Second, it involved a loss of the dogmatic principle. 
The most the new school could plead for was toleration. Keble 
speaks of “the large license allowed by our church”; Bishop 
Forbes was dismissed with only a censure “in consideration 
that the respondent now only asks toleration for his opinions, 
and does not claim for them the authority of the church or any 
right to enforce them on those subject to his jurisdiction”; and 
the internal index of the weakness of the movement has been 
the state of lawlessness, division, and disorder which has been 
its constant accompaniment. The true character of. the move- 
ment began to be evident before long to men of discernment. 
In January, 1847, Archdeacon Manning wrote to Pusey: “You 
know how long I have to you openly expressed my conviction 
that a false position has been taken up in the Church of Eng- 
land. . . . It is clear that they are ‘revising the Reforma- 
tion’; that the doctrine, ritual, and practice of the Church of 
England, taken at its best, does not suffice them. . . . I say 
all this not in fault-finding, but in sorrow. How to help to heal 
it I do not pretend to say.” Manning foresaw “the direct and 
certain tendency to the Roman Church.” The new sort of Angli- 
canism afforded no standing ground; it was ever shifting, ever 
progressing, never attaining, for in the last analysis it rested up- 
on authority only human, and therefore subject to the weak- 
ness, fickleness, obtuseness, and inconsistency of mankind. It 
exercised an enormously attractive force over the minds of thou- 
sands in the Anglican communion who were ready to imbibe 
some portion of the church’s doctrines. They were not obliged 
to go all lengths at first; congregations were to be found in all 
stages of advancement; there need be no sudden and sad break- 
ing with relatives and friends; it was not taking a step which 
might not be easily reconsidered. So the movement grew. Of 
individuals, many were logical and eventually became Catholics; 
many followed the leaders for a time; then, seeing whither they 
were tending, became frightened and turned back to the more 
consistent Anglican position; many were content to stake every- 
thing upon their chosen teachers. . 

Allies said of Marriott that when all other arguments had 
failed “his one unconquerable fact was—Pusey.” Subsequent 
history has been but a repetition of the same state of affairs. 
Good men and true, in England and America, have espoused 
the cause of the “Oxford Revival” and have been its expo- 
nents. As they were good men, and as they taught many 
truths and exemplified them by earnest, self-denying lives, they 
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have had many disciples. They have been doing a work for the 
Catholic cause which, so far as is evident, the church could not 
have done, preparing for a future harvest-time. It is this which 
gives a peculiar interest for Catholics to works like the Life of 
Pusey ; this, and not any intrinsic truth of the underlying prin- 
ciples of the High-Church movement. 

It is not ours to estimate the degree of good faith or the 
amount of responsibility which is to be attached to the acts of 
such a man as Pusey. That he was the means, under God, of 
dispelling from many minds the thick cloud of prejudice which 
hid large portions of Christian truth from their sight, we do 
not doubt; but that he and the leaders whom he led left many 
souls in a position of deep distress, in a very slough of despon- 
dency, by failing to show how God’s work in the external sphere 
completely corresponds with the interior leading of the Holy 
Spirit, is matter of historical as well as of present fact. Indeed 
the present volume brings with it an air of sadness—shall we 
not say of incipient penitence? The human soul, all marred 
and fallen from its high estate of union with its Maker, led by 
the bitter experience of sin, and catching a glimpse of the glories 
and comforts of the Father’s House, longs for a share of its 
light and peace, yet is loth to submit again to the paternal 
rule, and seeks if haply some middle course may not be found 
which will not involve the humiliation of acknowledging a griev- 
ous fault. In like manner we seem to see here the portrayal of 
the first throes of a nature which is waking to a consciousness 
of its miserable condition towards religion. 

Here are the phenomena of a being which longs for a 
former and higher state, now ill at ease with itself, distracted, 
disordered ; having a theory of its own autonomy, yet daily 
witnessing abundant proofs of its falseness: knowing that a 
great mistake has been made, yet writhing and twisting in its 
efforts to find some way of self-justification; trying at times and 
in places to assume an air of easy confidence, or even festive 
gaiety, as if, forsooth, the past were forgiven and reconciliation 
made—only to be made wretched again by fresh lapses and 
the renewed clash of warring elements. These are the symp- 
toms of what may be—we pray it may be—the beginning of 
true repentance, the repentance which humbles itself in submis- 
sion to Divine Authority. But if Dr. Pusey shall prove to have 
contributed to so happy a result, it will be one of the cases in 
which men build much better than they know. 
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3.—HELPS TO MEDITATION.* 


Father Gallwey has for many years been venerated through- 
out Great Britain as one of the most experienced guides of 
souls in the ways of perfection. Readers of the Life of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton will remember what he was to her; and 
what is disclosed there is but a specimen of what for many 
years he has been to very large numbers of others who have 
tried to walk in the ways of the saints. His time has been so 
filled by active work of this kind that he has hitherto published 
little. In these volumes we have the results of both a life’s ex- 
perience and of a devoted study of the spiritual writings of 
others—to which study, indeed, with characteristic humility, he 
ascribes, in a touching preface, whatever there is of value in 
these pages. 

The meditations, or rather the contemplation, of our Lord’s 
Passion, as contained in this work, begin with the Raising of 
Lazarus and go through in great detail the whole series of our 
Lord’s acts, words, and sufferings, until His Ascension into 
heaven. The generally received notion of St. Ignatius’s method 
of meditation is that it essentially consists in the application of 
the memory, understanding, and will to particular texts of Holy 
Scripture; and it may be a surprise to learn that this is not 
really its special characteristic. Any one who will look at the 
Exercises will see that by far the greater part consists of con- 
templations of various scenes in the life of our Lord, or, at all 
events, of directions to his readers to make such contemplation. 
The saint’s desire is that his disciples should learn to become, 
as it were, eye-witnesses of our Lord’s actions, hearers of his 
words. It is this idea which Father Gallwey has aimed at carry- 
ing out, and in order that the scene may be the more vividly 
realized he has included in these volumes views of Jerusalem 
and of the Mount of Olives, in which every street and road as 
they existed in our Lord’s time are placed before the mind. 

Of course what St. Ignatius wished and what Father Gallwey 
wishes is that each one should do this for himself, should strive 
to live in spirit in view of Christ. But not every one is willing 
to do this. These volumes are, therefore, devoted to doing 
for them what people in general are unwilling or unable to 
do for themselves. What we have already said about the au- 


* The Watches of the Sacred Passion, with Before and After. By Father P. Gallwey, 
S.J. 3 vols. London Art and Book Company, 1894. Agents for the United States, Benzi- 
ger Brothers. 
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thor will enable the reader to judge as to the manner in which 
the work has been done. We will only add that while the 
number of meditation-books is legion, there dre very few in- 
deed which are not foreign in origin, feeling, and expression ; 
many of them often seem to be extravagant and sentimental, 
sometimes even silly. A characteristic of these volumes is that 
along with deep and fervent devotion and tender piety is asso- 
ciated the most practical common sense—a common sense which 
adapts the often too abstract and remote spiritual teachings of 
other times and places to the ways of thought and action of 
our own times and country. In short, in these volumes the 
reader has the summing up of the life’s work of one of the 
most learned theologians and most experienced spiritual direc- 
tors of our times. 


The quality of Celtic humor is a matter of as much controversy 
as the color of the chameleon. Mr. O’Donoghue, who has done 
much work as a literary collator, endeavors to help a judgment 
on the point by his latest volume, Zhe Humor of Ireland.* The 
only conclusion he enables us to reach is that the national 
spirit has undergone a change since the time when the genius 
of Ireland was purely Celtic. What specimens of early Irish 
mirth have come down to us through the ages show little affinity 
with the modern examples of Irish pleasantry. There is a classi- 
cal dignity about the ancient stories which speaks more of the 
studied joke and the wise saw of the medieval court jester than 
the spontaneous sparkle which is a feature of the modern Celtic 
wit. The grafting of the Anglo-Saxon laws and language upon 
the Irish character would appear to have produced a far-reach- 
ing metamorphosis in the spirit of the national drollery. 

The standard of this wit is altogether intangible and uncer- 
tain. We talk glibly about Irish wit, but a good deal of that 
which passes current for it was mere Anglo-Saxon vulgarity. 
Swift was one of the greatest wits of his age, yet his wit was 
not Irish. In his day it was supposed that genuine Irish wit 
consisted in perpetually making “bulls” and blunders. This 
erroneous idea is visible in his own last epigrammatic effort, com- 
posed ere the cloud had permanently settled down over his 
intellect, as he drove with his physician through the Phoenix 
Park: 


* The Humor of Ireland. By D. J. O'Donoghue. London: Walter Scott, limited + 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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“Lo here’s a proof of Irish sense, \ 


Here Irish wit is seen: 
When nothing’s left that’s worth defence 
They build a magazine.” 





This was neither a proof of Irish sense nor of Irish wit, 
since the building of the magazine was entirely the work of the 
English garrison, and the Irish people had no more to do with 
it than they had with the wall of China. 

Mr. O’Donoghue gives some good selections in the pages of 
this book, and a great many that are the reverse. A class of 
writers once flourished whose aim it was to caricature and be- 
little the Irish character, and these are copiously represented in 
the volume. There are besides some modern mediocrities pa- 
raded as men of wit whose claim will come as a surprise to the 
more discriminating. There is no subject in the world on which 
a more entertaining treatise could be written than this, but the 
work is one for the future, when the circumstances of literature 
are better, and when the standard of taste is purer. 

Some nice plates are given in this book. They are the 
work of Oliver Paque. They are dainty bits of drawing, but 
they are not like anything Irish. 





Childhood is the time for the sowing of the myth-seed in 
the mind; in the busy days of manhood things of greater mo- 
ment crowd them out of view. We fear there is a growing dis- 
position to make light of myths in the hard and materialistic 
tendencies of our modern system. The value of these delight- 
ful aids to the development of the mind is too often overlooked. 
We are glad to see an attempt made to make their acquirement 
attractive. Emma M. Firth’s little book of Stories of Old Greece 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston) is a good beginning. She tells in 
a way suitable to the youngest mind some of the choicest old 
stories of classic Hellas, and illustratés them with graceful pic- 
tures, bringing out. all the beauty of the quaint legends and 
leaving out of sight their coarser side. There is something 
beautiful in the myths of all archaic peoples, and a judicious 
_ selection of these would help to build up the structure of the 

imagination, and if their moral were well pointed show how in 
even the earliest times the mind of man was struggling through 
clouds of ignorance toward the light of truth and beauty. 
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We notice in the issue of Zhe Architectural Record for Janu- 
ary-March an exceedingly valuable paper on the interesting 
subject of ‘Christian Altars,” by Caryll Coleman (of the 
Tiffany Co.) It is from a literary point of view erudite and il- 
luminative in a very high degree, and an historical document 
of no ordinary value. There are special attractions in it, from 
a pictorial stand-point, for the lover of Christian art. It is em- 
bellished with a very large number of exquisite plates, showing 
some of the most famous altars and shrines throughout the 
Catholic world. The article will prove, it may safely be said, 
not only of deep interest but great practical value. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York, Chicago, Cincinnati: 

Elocution Class. A simplification of the Laws and Principles of Expression. 
By Eleanor O'Grady, author of “ Aids to Correct and Effective Elocution,” 
etc, 

Of the following new books Bengizer Brothers have imported editions: 
Essays by Sarah Atkinson, Edited by Mrs. Rosa Mulholland-Gilbert ; with 
Portrait. A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven, author of “A Sister's 
Story.” By Mary C. Bishop; with Mrs. Craven’s Portrait. Zhe 
Watches of the Passion, with Before and After. By Rev. P. Gallwey, 
S.J. Héstory of St. Francis of Assist. By Abbé le Monnier. Translated 
by a Franciscan Tertiary ; with preface by Cardinal Vaughan. Redmzn- 
ton School. By C.M. Howe. History of St. Philomena. Edited by Rev. 
Charles Henry Bowden. Our Lady of Good Counsel. By Georgina 
Gough. The Pope and the People. By Rev. W. H. Eyre, S.J. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 
The Foundations of Belief. By the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
P. J. KENEDY, New York: 
Devotion to the Holy Ghost. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., Boston and New York: 
Old South Leaflets, Edited by Edwin C. Mead. 
MACMILLAN & Co., New York: 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. By Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A,. 
Vol. V. : 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 
Our Fight with Tammany. By Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 
Fr. PuSTET & Co., New York and Cincinnati : 
Roman Hymnal, Part 1. Vésits to St. Foseph. By a Spiritual Daughter of 
St. Teresa, 
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BOUT four hundred lectures have been engaged by the Brooklyn Institute 
A of Arts and Sciences to be delivered within a period of thirty-four weeks 
from October to June. Membership in this organization costs only five dollars a 
year ; the same amount is charged as an initiation fee. No other institution in 
the world can offer superior advantages for the same expenditure. The number 
of members is now about four thousand. With remarkable ability Professor 
Franklin W. Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Institute since 1889, has selected 
subjects and lecturers representing nearly every department of modern research, 
He is a Harvard man who gave up the study of theology for science and natural 
history. His comprehensive plan recognizes no exclusion of any race or creed. 
In the programme for 1894-5 Catholic thought is represented by Right Rev. 
John J. Keane, D.D., rector of the Catholic University; George Parsons Lathrop, 
LL.D.; Henry Austin Adams, M.A.; William T. Vlymen, Ph.D., and F. Marion 
Crawford. 

Among the general courses of lectures the foremost place is given to one on 
The Founders of New England, as follows: William Brewster, the Elder of 
Plymouth, by Edward Everett Hale; William Bradford, the Governor of Ply- 
mouth, by Rev. Dr. William Elliott Griffis, of Ithaca; John Winthrop, the 
Governor of Massachusetts, by Frederick T. Greenhalge, Governor of Massa- 
chusetts; John Harvard and the Founding of Harvard College, by William R. 
Thayer, of Harvard; John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians, by Rev. James De 
Normandie ; John Cotton, the Minister of Boston, by Rev. John Cotton Brooks, 
a descendant of the subject of the lecture; Roger Williams, the Founder of 
Rhode Island, by President Andrews, of Brown University; Thomas Hooker, 
the Founder of Connecticut, by Rev. Dr. Joseph H. Twitchell, of Hartford. 
This course is also to be given in the Old South Meeting House in Boston, 

Professor Hooper attaches special importance to a series of lectures on the 
literature and religion of India, to be given by T. W. Rhys Davids, LL.D., pro- 
fessor of Sanscrit literature in University College, London, Professor Davids is 
a high authority on this subject; his lectures will also be given at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston; Columbia College; the University of Pennsylvania; the Pea- 
body Institute, Baltimore; Cornell University, and Brown University. The sub- 
jects are The Religious Teachers of India, and their Influence on India and in 
the West; The Buddhist Books and their History ; the Vedas as Literature, The 
Life of the Buddha, The Buddhists’ Secret, and the Ideal of the Later Buddhism. 

An author’s course of addresses on American literature will attract favor- 
able attention. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will speak on Patriotism in American 
Literature, and her famous Battle Hymn will be sung; Professor John Fiske 
will speak of America’s Historians and their work; Edmund Clarence Stedman, 
on America’s Poets; F. Marion Crawford, on Romance in American Fiction; 
Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin, on American Magazine Literature, and Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, on Children’s Literature. 

The Brooklyn Apprentices’ Library, established in 1823, was the real begin- 
ning from which has developed the great work of self-improvement now organ- 
ized by the Brooklyn Institute. Augustus Graham, the founder, provided that 
courses of lectures should be given from time to time on “ The Power, Wisdom, 
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and Goodness of God as Manifested in His Works.” By this salutary regulation 
agnosticism is for ever excluded. 
* * * 

The departments of Pedagogy and Psychology in the Brooklyn Institute 
atranged for a course of six lectures by Professor William James, Ph.D., of 
Harvard University. Considering his distinguished reputation as one of the 
ablest philosophical scholars in the United States, Professor James uses the 
following simple language in announcing his subjects ; Mind and Environment; 
Habit and Character; Association and Memory; Attention; Conception and 
Reasoning ; Will. No attempt is made to befog the subject with high-sounding 
words... Miss A. E. Wyckoff is chairman of the section devoted to educational 
psychology, which has in charge the following special subjects: Children’s Home 
and School Interests; Mental Traits of Children as revealed by physical signs; 
Infant Development; Home Life of Children; Child Study; The Child’s Ideals ; 
Children’s Difficulties in accomplishing school tasks ;. The Ailments of Children ; 
Mental Development of Children. 

Miss Isobel Camp, Ph.D., is chairman of the section on Reading Circles. 
The work outlined is intended to encourage the study of the works of William 
Cullen Bryant and William Morris; also, psychology by Professor W. James, 
Romola by George Eliot, Sartor Resartus by Thomas Carlyle, Saracznesca by 
F, Marion Crawford, Letters of an Altrusian Traveller by William Dean 
Howells, and children’s literature. 

Law lectures for women, by Cornelia K. Hood, LL.B., are conducted on the 
plan adopted by the Law School of the University of New York. These are the 
subjects chosen for one of the courses : 

Historical Review of Woman's Legal Status; The Relation of Law to the 
Possession of Property; Marriage ; Legal Relations of Husband and Wife; Pro- 
perty Rights of Married Women; Effect of Divorce and Lawful Separation ; 
Parent and Child ; Legal Relations of Employer to Employee. 

- * * 

An article by Walter Lecky in the Catholic News for January 23 has awak- 
ened discussion, which was doubtless the object he had in view, as he has in 
many ways proved himself a benefactor of the Reading Circle movement. A 
letter before us, however, suggests that the Catholic laity need to be aroused ; 
that crude efforts have to be praised because they are efforts, in order to encour- 
age growth; that it is better to give a kind word of advice, even if a Reading 
Circle is not doing its best work, rather than satirical criticism. 

“ The leaders of the Catholic Reading Circle movement must be well aware 
of the fact that turning the suppressed energy of the laity into this channel is not 
only going to raise the people to higher levels spiritually and intellectually, but 
it is going to avert wrong uses of this.energy; it will furnish legitimate safety- 
valves whereby the thought stirring within may find expression.” 

* * * : 

We have received many indications of approval for the splendid work “the 
Sacred Heart girls are doing.” One writer wishes a larger organization in the 
East, believing that there is a vast field of usefulness for talents which have 
been submerged since the day of graduation. “ There is no use of hiding the 
fact that Catholic women must move with the times in matters pertaining to 
their own good and general culture. The new woman is a myth and is used to 
frighten those of our sex who want to be intelligent and useful in the social 
world.” 
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Our attention was called to a book of fiction that has been widely circulated. 
Under pretence of exposing “ the most pernicious evil society has to do with,” 
the author has adopted a style and introduced characters that deserve the 
severest condemnation. We sent the exact title of the book, the name and ad- 
dress of the publisher, to the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
Room 85, Times Building, New York City. This society has already rendered a 
valuable service to the reading public by its vigilance in detecting the immoral 
publications which are sent by mail to various parts of the rural districts,‘and dis- 
tributed by secret messengers, In answer to our communication Mr. Anthony 
Comstock writes these words of approval for the work of the Columbian Read- 
ing Union: 

“My recollection is, that in ’92, when this (book) came out, we took action 
against it, and it was, I think, withdrawn from circulation. I will endeavor to 
have the matter looked into. 

I congratulate you that you have asked the question ‘What shall we 
read?’ and have started the answer by such practical outlines as you send to 
me. There is great need for guarding the imagination or re-imaging power of 
the mind from the defilements of corrupt literature. There is an infectious 
disease that very little attention is given to and yet that is very, very important, 
to wit, Immoral Imaginationalism ; a term which I have applied to the condition 
of mind that exists in many youth, where the re-imaging or picturing power of 
thought is kept busy in reproducing scenes or pictures which come through eye 
or ear into the ‘chamber of imagery’ in the heart. I am satisfied, after a most 
careful study of God’s word, that there has been no condition of mind that has so 
grieved the Almighty as the evil imagination. With all my heart I congratulate 
you and your organization on your practical efforts to redeem the mind of the 
youth from the thraldom of corrupt thoughts.” 

Bishop Hedley, of England, in a pastoral letter has formulated the enlight- 
ened Catholic opinion on this same matter. He insists that all idle reading is 
hurtful: “To read, for honest recreation, even silly books that are not other- 
wise objectionable, is in no way to be condemned. But continuous idle reading 
of romantic, sentimental, or exciting narratives spoils one’s life and causes a gen- 
eral laziness and looseness in one’s whole nature, unfitting the mind for exertion 
and the body for self-denial. The inordinate reading of newspapers should be 
avoided on similar grounds. There are all kinds of newspapers and cheap peri- 
odicals—good, bad, and indifferent. Catholics must remember that they are not 
to take the tone of their moral feelings from newspapers, but from the teachings 
and traditions of their Holy Religion. It cannot be denied that there is, on the 
whole, a very free and lax interpretation on the part of the newspaper press of 
that precept of St. Paul which prescribes that certain things should ‘ not be so 
much as named’ among Christians. Because a matter is reported in a news- 
paper, it by no means follows that it is right or proper for a Christian to read it, 
much less to dwell upon it or to let it get into the hands of those for whom one is 
responsible. The standard of right and wrong, in things of this kind, is con- 
stantly in danger of being lowered. Our duty is, by precept and by example, to 
uphold and maintain it. It may not be possible for us to do much in purifying 
the periodical press—although the disapproval of God-fearing readers is never 
without its effect—but we may at least preserve our own conscience free from 
stain, and help many souls who otherwise would be carried away by the evil and 
corrupting tendencies of the age. 

Even when the newspaper is free from ‘objection, it is easy to lose a great 
deal of time over it. It may be necessary or convenient to know what is going 
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on in the world. But there can be no need of our absorbing all the rumors, all 
the guesses and gossip, all the petty incidents, all the innumerable paragraphs in 
which the solid news appears half-drowned, like the houses and hedges when the 
floods are out. This is idle, and it is absolutely bad for brain and character. 
There is a kind of attraction towards petty and desultory reading of this kind 
which is sure to leave its mark on the present generation. The newspaper pre- 
sents not only news but ideas, reflections, views, inferences, and conclusions of 
every kind. As the reader takes in all this prepared and digested matter, he is 
deluded with the notion that he is thinking and exercising his mind. He is do- 
ing nothing of the kind. He is putting on another man’s clothes, and fitting 
himself out with another man’s ideas. To do this habitually is to live the life of 
a child; one is amused and occupied, and one is enabled to talk second-hand 
talk, but that is all, Men were better men, if they thought at all, in the days 
when there was less to read. It is pitiable to reflect how many there are, in all 
the ranks of life, who depend for ideas on the utterances of their newspapers. 
And who, after all, are the writers of newspapers? Men by no means specially 
endowed or qualified ; men who have to write in a hurry, with little learning or 
training, on all kinds of subjects, some of them the most momentous; and men 
who have strong temptation to speak rashly and flippantly on all things connect- 
ed with religion and morality. Immoderate newspaper reading leads, therefore, 
to much loss of time, and does little good either to the mind or the heart.” 
* * * 

We are very much pleased with this expression of opinion from Zhe Casket. 
It enables us to see ourselves as our friends in Canada see us: 

“THE CATHOLIC WORLD, in its Columbian Reading Union department, 
quotes with approval some remarks recently made by Zhe Casket with reference 
to the establishment of a second Catholic Summer-School in the United States. 
It wants to know, however, why the establishment of the Western Summer-School 
should interfere with our hopes for a closer union of thought and sympathy be- 
tween the Catholics of Canada and of the United States. Well, to be perfectly 
frank with our contemporary, our remarks were made before we had seen in the 
Catholic Reading Circle Review the very cordial expression of good-will by 
Madison towards Champlain. We sincerely trust that this expression is some- 
thing more than the ‘ assurances of most distinguished regard’ or the personal 
feelings of the worthy prelate who conveyed it. We confess that, entertaining 
strongly the aspirations expressed in the words quoted by THE WORLD, we were 
not a little disappointed at the entire absence of Western Catholics of note at 
the last session of the Summer-School. This, taken in connection with the dis- 
satisfaction known to exist in the West over the location of the school, seemed 
to us a very significant fact ; and the immediate establishment of another institu- 
tion, together with the tone adopted by some of the Western papers in referring 
to the matter, caused us to fear that one of the worst possible enemies of the 
Catholic intellectual movement was at work. For if that movement has one foe 
more to be dreaded than any other, it is sectional jealousy. Let us hope, there- 
fore, that if such danger ever existed, it is past and gone, and that the mutual 
assurances of good-will may continue to have a deep and solid foundation.” 

* * * 

An official statement has been sent for publication by the Columbian Catho- 
lic Summer-School which is to open in Madison, Wisconsin, July 14, 1895, under 
happy auspices. The preliminary organization to carry out this important work 
has been effected, and the indispensable sanction and approval of the Most 
Rev, the Archbishops and the Right Rev. Bishops concerned has been given in 
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letters of sanction and assurances of sympathy and support. The programme of 
studies and lectures for the first session has been determined upon, and the 
arrangements for carrying same into effect is now fully in the hands of a com- 
mittee headed by Right Rev. Bishop Messmer, of Green Bay, president of the 
board. The general Committee of Control includes bishops, priests, and laymen. 

The board is not committed to any one place as a permanent location for 
the school. The choice of the capital of Wisconsin for the opening session is 
regarded on every side as most convenient and appropriate because of its central 
position, its proximity to the principal Western cities, the beauty and attractive- 
ness of its situation and surroundings, and especially on account of the impor- 
tant advantages offered in halls, libraries, museums, and, not least essential, in 
ample hotel and boarding-house facilities and moderate prices. Reduced railroad 
rate of transportation is also assured. The active co-operation and cordial sup- 
port of Catholics is now invited. The necessity. for the establishment of a 
Catholic Summer-School to meet the convenience and demands of the central 
west is apparent; its importance and value to the educational and literary in- 
terests of the country cannot be overestimated. 

In order to place the Columbian Catholic Summer-School on a secure finan- 
cial footing the Board of Control has provided for a limited number of life-mem- 
berships in the association, and for annual memberships. 

The Board of Control of the Columbian Catholic Summer-School is as 
follows: Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, D.D., President, Green Bay, Wis.; 
Right Rev. John A. Watterson, D.D., Columbus, O.; Right Rev. John S. 
Foley, D.D., Detroit, Mich.; Right Rev. James McGolrick, D.D., Duluth, Minn. ; 
Right Rev. Camillus P. Maes, D.D., Covington, Ky.; Rev. J. A. Zahm, C.S.C., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Patrick Danehy, D.D., St. Paul, Minn.; Rev. James F. 
X. Hoeffer, S.J., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. P. J. Agnew, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Patrick B. 
Knox, Madison, Wis.; William J. Onahan, LL.D., Chicago, IIl.; H. J. Desmond, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; William A. Amberg, Chicago, IIl.; Maurice Francis Egan, 
LL.D., Notre Dame, Ind.; Conde B. Pallen, LL.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Charles A. 
Mair, Chicago, III. 

The Officers of the Board are: Right Rev. S. G. Messmer, President ; 
H. J. Desmond, Vice-President and Secretary pro tem.; Charles A. Mair, 
Treasurer; William J. Onahan, Charles A. Mair, and William A. Amberg, 
Finance Committee. 

The full course of the Columbian Catholic Summer-School will comprise 
two sets of lectures: one of a more didactic nature, giving regular class in- 
struction and being intended principally for the members and pupils of the 
school, the other more adapted to the public platform and addressed to a more 
general audience. The subjects chosen for the class lectures are the Encyclical 
of Leo XIII. on the Bible, the Eastern Schism and the efforts of the Popes for 
reunion, Church and State in their mutual relation, History of Catholic popular 
Education, Religion and Science, Ethics, Catholic Contemporary Literature, 
Economic Questions of the day, and the work of the Catholic Reading Circles. 

The general lectures will treat of some very interesting subjects of Catholic 
Biography (Ozanam, Joan of Arc, Savonarola, Missionary Explorers of the 
North-west) ; of American History (American Mound-builders and Cliff-dwell- 
ers, The Magna Charta and American Independence, Witchcraft in New Eng- 
land); or from the field of contemporary thought (Buddhism, Christian 
Science, Hypnotism, etc.) The first session of the school is to last three weeks— 


from July 14 to August 4, 1895. M,C. M. 





